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expansion  of  capabilities  of  MAUs  being  Special  Operations 
Capable.  LlC  is  defined  and  discussed  relative  to  the 
requirements  for  military  forces  operating  in  this  environment - 
The  capabilities  of  the  MAU  (SOC)  are  then  compared  to  the 
requirements  of  LIC  to  establish  a  framework  for  the  role  of  MAU 
(SOC)  in  LlC  operations./:) 

The  principal  conclusion  of  the  thesis  is  that  the  MAU  (SOC)  has 
a  role  in  LIC  operations.  Its  capabilities  are  best  served  in 
the  area  of  peacetime  contingency  operations,  where  its  rapid 
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capability  in  foreign  internal  defense  operations,  due  to  the 
eventual  length  of  such  operations.  Finally,  the  MAU  (SOC)  is  a 
viable  force  for  use  in  terrorism  counteraction  and  peacekeeping 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 


Background 

Th#  study  of  Low  Intensity  Conflict  is  not  new.  After 
World  War  II  guerilla  warfare  began  to  come  into  its  own.  With 
the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  checkmate  between  the 
superpowers  many  people  thought  wars  would  come  to  an  end. 
Unfortunately  this  did  not  happen.  Instead  a  new  level  of  war 
developedi  the  limited  war.  This  new  style  of  war  began  in  this 
century  with  Mao  Tse  Tung  in  China  and  spread  throughout  South 
East  Asia  until  today  it  is  widely  practiced  in  many  Third  World 
nations.^  Our  preoccupation  with  a  possible  conflict  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Europe  detracts  from  focusing  on  the  more  likely 
scenarios  Low  Intensity  Conflict  <LIC) .  As  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  Shultz  stated  on  January  15th,  1986!  "Low  Intensity 
Conflict  is  the  prime  challenge  we  will  face,  at  least  through 
the  remainder  of  the  century.  The  future  of  peace  and  freedom 
may  well  depend  on  how  effectively  we  meet  it,"** 

The  first  problem  that  must  be  addressed  is  finding  a 
comprehensive  definition  for  LIC.  Just  what  is  included  in  this 
category  of  war?  Military  thinkers  are  working  on  this  problem 
in  many  forums.  Seminars  have  been  held,  study  groups  have  been 
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fornedf  s«rvic*  publications  cry  out  for  papars  to  addrass  this 
issua.  Th«  search  for  answers  continues  throughout  the  military 
and  strategy  think  tanks  in  the  U.S. 

The  next  question  is  how  and  with  what  force  do  we  respond 
to  the  tic  threat?  This  thesis  will  survey  recent  research  in 
this  area  and  discuss  several  suggestions  to  resolve  this  issue. 

Each  of  the  services  have  begun  addressing  the  issue  of  LlC. 
Recent  service  journals  have  called  for  and  received  articles 
about  prepa'^ation  and  involvement  in  LlC  operations.  This  thesis 
will  specifically  focus  on  the  Karine  Corps  and  its  place  in  the 
Lie  environment. 

In  198S  the  Marine  Corps  began  training  its  Karine 
Amphibious  Units  (MAU)  to  be  Special  Operations  Capable  (SOC) . 
This  not  only  included  special  training  but  also  included 
organizational  and  structural  changes  of  the  MAU.  The  changes 
were  designed  to  provide  improved  capability  for  the  MAU  to  meet 
current  operational  requirements.  These  new  capabilities 
enhanced  the  employment  of  Marine  Amphibious  Units.  Some  of 
these  new  capabilities  as  well  as  some  of  the  original 
capabilities  of  the  MAU  may  apply  to  the  requirements  for  LIC 
operations.  The  objective  of  this  thesis  is  to  determine  how  and 
where  the  MAU  SDC  may  fit  into  U.S.  military  employment  in  Low 
Intensity  Conflict. 

The  emphasis  on  preparing  for  LIC  operations  is  increasing 
as  a  result  of  the  interest  of  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  In  January  of  198S,  the  Commandant  changed  the  name  of 


th*  Marin*  Air  Sround  Task  Porc*s  (MA@TTs>  from  Amphibious  to 
Expadit ionary.  This  is  a  logical  and  a  historically  groundad 
changa.  Tha  Marina  Corps  has  always  baan  this  nations*  forca  in 
raadinass  and  has  conduct ad  oparations  from  tha  air*  land  and 
saa.  Tha  tarm  amphibious  has  a  connotation  of  from  tha  saa  and 
doas  not  fully  raflact  tha  full  capabilitias  of  tha  currant 
Marina  foreas.  Tha  navi  MA6TFs  ara  called  Marina  Expeditionary 
Force  CMEF),  Marina  Expeditionary  Brigade  CME6>  and  Marina 
Expeditionary  Unit  CMEU).  Tha  MAU  (SOC)  has  now  become  the  MEU 
(SOC) .  Tha  organizations  do  not  change^  nor  do  tha  capabilitias 
or  missions.  Tha  changa  :\s  only  on  the  emphasis  of  the 
employment  of  MAETFs  in  many  different  anvironmants  and  not  Just 
limited  to  th*  amphibious  environment. 

All  of  tha  literature  raviawad  for  this  thesis  refers  to  the 
previous  names  of  MAF^  MAB  and  M^^U.  In  order  to  provide  a  clear 
understanding  and  to  reduce  confusion  this  thesis  will  use  the 
previous  terms  of  MAF,i  MAB  and  MAU  instead  of  the  new  MEF,  MEB 
and  MEU  (SCO.  However ^  tha  expeditionary  characteristics  of 
MAETFs  is  still  of  primary  iixportanca  in  comprehending  the  role 
of  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  current  environment. 


>lem  Statement 


In  1984  the  Department  of  Defense  tasked  the  services  to 
reassess  their  ability  to  conduct  special  operations.  The  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  in  doing  so,  has  developed  a  concept  called  the 
Marine  Amphibious  Unit  (Special  Operations  Capable)  or  MAU  (SOC). 
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This  is  not 

a  new  unit  but 

an 

enhancement 

of  a  current 

or  gani  z  at  i  on  . 

The  objective  of 

the 

MAU  (Src> 

program  is  to 

*nsur»  p«rMhan«ntly  organiz»d  MAlhi  capabl#  of  conducting 

amphibious  special  operations  missions  by  themselves  or  in 
conjunction  with  other  Service  or  Joint  special  operations 
forces.* 

The  MAU  <SaC>  performs  many  of  the  standard  missions  of  an 
amphibious  task  force.  Through  training^  additional  equipment 
and  task  organization*  the  MAU  <SOC>  can  now  perform  appropriate 
amphibious  special  operations.  This  new  capability  offers  much 
to  our  total  defense  needs*  however*  the  role  of  this  enhanced 
MAU  in  Lie  has  yet  to  be  determined. 

Uhat  is  the  concept  of  LIC?  Uhat  is  the  role  of  the  MAU 
(SOC)  in  this  environment?  These  are  the  two  questions  which 
will  be  the  focus  of  this  thesis. 

Significance  of  the  Study 

The  Marine  Corps  is  tasked  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  "all  other  missions  as  the  President  may 
direct"  in  addition  to  the  primary  role  as  warriors  of  the  sea.”* 
In  the  past  this  mission  has  encompassed  operations  involving  Low 
Intensity  Conflict.  A  close  analysis  of  military  history  will 
reveal  the  Marine  Corps'*  participation  in  LIC  from  the  Philippine 
insurrection  in  1899*  until  the  latest  involvement  in  Grenada. 
This  study  will  further  define  and  discuss  the  role  of  the  MAU 
(SOC)  in  the  Low  Interisity  environment.  The  goal  is  to  bridge 
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th*  0ap  of  knoul*dg*  b*tw**ii  U.S.  Army  doctrine  of  Low  Intensity 
Conflict  and  the  employment  of  the  new  MALI  <SOC>. 

Review  of  the  Literature  Related  to  Low  Intensity  Conflict 

Many  authors  have  addressed  the  topic  of  Low  Intensity 
Conflict.  It  begins  with  such  people  as  B.H.  Liddell  Hart  in  his 
work  on  Strategy  <19S4)  in  which  he  discusses  the  future  style  of 
war  far  e»  that  of  guerilla  war.** 

In  the  1960s  President  Kennedy  was  advised  of  the  need  for 
"special  forces"  that  are  able  to  handle  these  limited  wars  and 
assist  our  allies  in  the  defense  of  democracy.  Seymour  J. 
Deitchman  in  Limited  I4ar  and  American  Defense  Policy  (1964) 
conducted  a  detailed  case  analysis  of  limito-d  wars  that  we  now 
refer  to  as  Low  Intensity  Conflict.  His  writings  specifically 
address  the  military  units  available  to  conduct  such  limited  war 
and  how  they  might  be  used.  Deitchman  describes  a  speech  by  then 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  that  in  the  decade  of  the  1960s 
the  decisive  struggle  will  take  place  in  the  arena  of  Low 
Intensity  Conflict.  Also  during  this  time  Krushchev  and  the 
Soviet  Union  began  their  support  of  "wars  of  national 
liberation".  If  these  two  statements  by  politicians  of  the  1960s 
sound  familiar  it  is  because  they  are  being  repeated  today.** 

A  comprehensive  review  of  the  use  of  military  forces  short 
of  war  is  contained  in  a  Brookings  Institute  study  by  Blechman 
and  Kaplan  titled  Force  without  Mar  (1978).  This  stuv-iy 
concentrates  on  the  use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  as  a  political 
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instruM*nt.  Tli«  authors  b#liav*  that  in  preparing  and  structuring 
our  forcas  wa  must  consider  their  usa  as  a  political  tool  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Thay  also  stata  that  these  considerations  must  be 
given  a  greater  priority  if  Military  planners  are  building  forces 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  big  war^  a  land  war  in  Europe.'^  In 
analyzing  over  200  conflicts  and  cases  of  military  involvement  in 
these  actions  short  of  war,  the  overiding  measure  of  success  was 
the  strength  of  commitment  of  the  U.S.  and  the  use  of  a  specific 
action  which  provided  a  clear  signal  of  U.B.  interest."  In  Force 
without  War  the  authors  address  the  use  of  the  Marine  Corps  in 
previous  conflicts  short  of  war.  The  Marines  are  frequently  used 
when  the  need  exists  for  a  rapid  injection  of  ground  forces. 
Marine  forces  have  participated  in  77  of  the  215  actions  reviewed 
in  this  book.  "  Marines  are  equipped,  trained,  and  organized  for 
quick  reaction,  limited  operations,  and  flexible  utilization.*'* 

Most  of  the  participation  of  Marines  involved  the  use  of 
forward  deployed  units,  such  as  the  current  MAUs.  The  largest 
units  involved  were  usually  no  larger  than  battalion  size,  which 
is  the  basic  ground  component  of  the  MAU  (S00>  today. 

A  primary  theory  of  most  political  scientists  and 
strategists  is  the  Soviet  Union''s  fostering  of  "wars  of  national 
liberation  and  popular  revolts".  In  Limited  War  Revisited. 
Osgood  describes  the  threat  of  Soviet  expansion  and  exploitation 
throughout  the  world.  Me  see  this  today  in  their  Joint  effort 
with  Cuba  in  Central  America  and  Africa.  He  also  states  the  need 
for  containment  of  this  expansion  and  questions  the  method  and 
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Osgood  b#li*v«s  w«  must 


fore*  ussd  to  carry  out  this  policy.**** 
dsvsiop  th«  military  and  political  forcss  to  d«al  with  and 
support  a  containment  strategy.  Again^  this  is  difficult  to 
accomplish  i f  w«  concentrate  solely  on  a  land  war  in  western 
Europe. ** 

Porter  in  his  article  "Washington,  Moscow  and  Third  World 
Conflict  in  the  1980* s"  as  published  in  Huntington's  book,  The 
Strategic  Imoeratlvea  NewJolicies  for  American  „8e€ur it v.  agrees 
with  Osgood's  containment  strategy.  However  the  problem  at  hand 
is  to  maintain  that  delicate  balance  between  effective 
Containment  of  the  Soviet  expansion  and  still  maintaining 
peace. This  is  the  fine  line  between  Low  Intensity  Conflict 
and  War  and  where  the  U.S.  military  role  must  be  clearly  defined 
when  employed. 

Taylor  in  aferjttaiic _ Responses _ to  Conflict  in  the  1930' s 

added  several  more  causes  for  Low  Intensity  Conflict  beyond 
Soviet  expansionism.  He  states  that  cultural  differences,  energy 
needs,  competition  for  minerals,  arms  trading  and  nucleav- 
proli feration  all  add  to  the  fire  of  conflict.  Now,  says  Taylor, 
is  the  time  to  prepare  with  appropriate  reaction  forces.** 

What  are  the  requirements  in  this  new  battlefield?  This 
thesis  will  explore  the  role  of  the  MAU  (SOC)  in  this  new  form  of 
warfare.  Sam  Sarkesian  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  the 

strategists  with  his  books.  The  New  Battlefield  and  U.S.  Policy 
and  Low  Intensity  Conflict.  Sarkesian  contends  that  we  are  going 
to  be  continually  drawn  into  this  battlefield  of  Third  World 


conflicts.  If  w*  do  nothing  th*y  will  b«  drawn  into  th« 
coMMiMJinist  sph*r«  of  influsnc*.  "Th*  N#w  Rsalism**  is  that  w«  ara 
not  praparad  to  daal  with  Third  World  conflicts.  A  damocracy 
axists  on  moral  and  athical  standards  that  ara  not  prasant  in  tha 
Third  World. Tarrorism  is  a  claar  and  dramatic  axampla  of 
this  cultural  diffaranca. 

In  1971  Kitson  wrota  in  Low  Intansitv  Oparations.,  that  thara 
ara  two  kay  alamants  to  succass  in  low  intansity  oparations;  <1) 
units  that  ara  trainad*  organizad  and  aquippad  to  carry  out  tha 
task  and  C2)  proparly  aducatad  commandars  and  staff  officars 
capabla  of  advising  tha  govi^rnmant  and  its  agancias  on  how  bast 
to  conduct  tha  campaign.^**  This  timaly  commant  at  tha  and  of  fcha 
Viatnam  conflict  is  applicabla  today.  Ara  wa  training  our  unitSp 
commandars  and  staff  officars  to  ba  proparly  praparad?  Thara 
ara  many  mora  articlas  and  books  which  could  ba  mantionad.  In 
tha  intarast  of  tima  and  to  proparly  limit  tha  scopa  of  this 
thasis  I  v'ill  rafar  tha  raadar  to  tha  bibliography  for  a  datailad 
list  of  currant  rasaarch  on  this  topic  of  Low  Intansity  Conflict. 

Ravi  aw  of  Litaratura  Ralatad  to  tha  WAU  CSCIC) 

What  has  tha  Marina  Corps  rola  baan  in  Low  Intansity 
Conflict?  Major  Andrew  Pratt  prepared  a  comprahansi va  article  on 
that  subject  in  Low  Intansitv  Conflict  and  Modern  Technology  by 
David  Dean  and  tha  Air  University.  Pratt  applies  tha  missions  of 
Low  Intansity  Conflict  to  tha  Marina  Corps’  historic  amphibious 
role.  The  article  is  oriented  towards  technology  of  the  Marina 


Corps  and  its  ability  to  parfors  in  tha  Low  Intansity 
anvironmant . Ha  points  out  four  araas  whara'tha  Marina  Corps 
should  improva;  (1)  Military  oparations  in  urban  tarrain;  (2) 
GoMMand  and  control  with  tha  Dapartaant  of  Stata^  C3)  publishad 
doctrina  on  daployMant  of  prapositionad  shipping  and  (4> 
"triphibious  oparations":  Joint  naval,  land  and  air  force 
oparations.  Pratt's  study  doas  not  addrass  tha  role  of  tha  naw 
MALI  (SQC>.  Whan  Pratt  wrote  this  articla  tha  MAU  CSQC)  did  not 
exist.  However,  soMa  of  tha  conclusions  drawn  by  Pratt  in  this 
articla  generally  apply  regardless  of  tha  size  of  tha  Marine 
unit. 

Recant  Marina  Corns  Qazatta  articles  have  discussed  tha  naw 
MAU  <SQC)  and  its  capabilities.  Major  H.M,  Murdock  presented  a 
comprahansiva  review  of  tha  history,  capability  and  training  of 
tha  MAU  CSOC)  in  his  articla  "MAU  (SOC^  A  Powerful  Maritime 
Porca".^*  Gunnery  Sergeant  P.L.  Cabal  detailed  tha  13  basic 
missions  of  tha  naw  MAU  (SOC)  in  his  articla,  "MAU  CSOC) ,  Corps' 
Capabilities  Enhanced".’^'* 

General  A1  Gray,  tha  current  Commandant  of  the  Marina  Corps, 
developed  tha  Operational  Concept  for  MAUs  Being  SOC.  as  tha 
Commanding  General  of  Fleet  Marine  Forces,  Atlaiitic . ***  This 
document  established  the  overall  concept  for  the  organ! zation, 
training  and  operational  employment  of  the  MAU  CSOCl.  The 
framework  and  basic  structure  of  the  MAU  is  established  in 
Operational  Handbook  <0H-2).  The  Marine  Air-Ground  Task  Force. 
published  in  1987. 


Former  Comnandant »  @«n«r al  P.X.  Kell  ay  wrote  about  "The 


Amphibious  Warfare  Strategy"  in  Proceedings.  This  strategy 
discusses  the  use  of  MAGTFs  such  as  the  MAU  <SOC>  in  response  to 
developing  crises.  General  Kelley  further  states  that  the  MAU 
(SOC>  can  provide  the  flexible  response  needed  to  contain 
political  strife  at  the  low  end  of  the  conflict  spectrum.’^ 

Major  Thomas  C.  Linn,  another  proponent  of  the  use  of 
Marines  in  LICy  emphasizes  this  point  in  his  article,  "Amphibious 
Warfares  A  Misunderstood  Capability",  Armed  Forces  Journal 
International .  The  Marine  Corps  is  the  ideal  force  for  forced 
entry  and  rapid  response  missions,  both  of  which  support  LIC 
operations.  He  states  that  over specialized  forces  limit  the 
response  options  in  a  crisis.^ 

In  "Taking  On  Low  Intensity  Conflict",  Marine  Corns  Gazette. 
Major  Paul  Melshen  discussues  some  of  the  problems  the  Marine 
Corps  must  ovecome  if  it  is  to  be  successful!  in  LIC  operations. 
He  discusses  the  over-rel iance  on  technology  and  firepower  as 
faults  and  proposes  solutions  to  overcome  these  problems. 
Decentral i zed  training,  expanding  role  of  the  Junior  leaders  and 
increase  in  "people  power"  are  Just  some  of  his 
r  ecommendat i ons . 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  military 
literature  to  LIC  and  a  great  deal  on  the  new  MAU  (SOC).  This 
thesis  will  merge  the  two  and  help  answer  the  question  of  the 
role  of  the  MAU  (SOC)  in  LIC. 
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As  dsfinsd  in  currimt  U.S.  Army  doctrins.  Low  Intensity 
Conflict  is  "a  limitsd  politico-military  struggle  to  achiav# 
political,  military,  social,  sconomic,  or  psychological 
objsctivss  involving  tha  actual  or  contamplatad  usa  of  military 
capabilitias  up  to,  but  not  including,  combat  batwaan  ragular 
forcas.  It  can  ba  protractad,  is  ganarally  confinad  to  a 
gaographical  araa,  and  is  oftan  charactar izad  by  constraints  on 
waaponry,  tactics,  and  tha  laval  of  vlolanca.^  Tha  dafinition 
of  this  concapt  of  limitad  war  has  fillad  volumas  of  matarial  and 
has  usurpad  untold  hours  of  profassional  dabata.  Tha  distinction 
batwaan  total  war  and  low  intansity  conflict  will  ba  discussad  in 
furthar  datail  in  Chaptar  3. 

hathodology 

Tha  basis  of  this  thasis  is  drawn  from  a  raviaw  of  currant 
litaratura  and  doctrina  of  Low  Intansity  Conflict.  Tha  objactiva 
is  to  concantrata  on  tha  raquiramants  of  a  military  forca  to 
carry  out  missions  in  tha  Low  Intansity  arana.  In  rasaarch  of 
tha  MAU  <SOC)  lass  matarial  is  availabla.  A  naw  concapt  and 
initiativa  for  tha  Marina  Corps,  tha  MAU<SQC)  is  barely  out  of 
tha  starting  gate.  Nonathalass,  I  have  bean  able  to  gather 
sufficient  information  to  address  the  capabilities  of  the  MAU 
(SCO,  which  will  allow  me  to  relate  it  to  tha  requirements  of 
Low  Intensity  Conflict.  This  study  will  address  the  role  of  the 


MAU  <SOC>  in  LIC.  It  will  not  attempt  to  apply  tha  role  of  other 


larger  Marin*  Air  Ground  Task  Forcfts^  such  as  MABs  or  MAFs 


Qraanizafcion  of  th*  Study 

Th*  following  out 1 in*  is  th*  organization  of  th*  th*siss 

I.  Chapt*r  1.  Introduction.  An  introduction  to 
th*  r*s*archv  th*  problasy  its  significanc*  to  th*  military, 
r*vi*w  of  th*  lit*ratur*,  d*finitions,  th*  m*thodology  and  th* 
organization  of  th*  study. 

II.  ChaM3t*r  2.  Th*  Marin*  Amphibious  Unit 
(8p*cial  Op*rations  Capabl*).  Chapt*r  Two  will  d*scrib*  th*  MAU 
Stic  and  its  capabi  1  i ti*s. 

III. '  Chapt*r  3.  Low  Int*nsity  Conflict  (LlCl. 
Chapt*r  Thr**  will  discuss  LIC  and  th*  missions  for  th*  military 
today. 

IV.  Chapt*r  4.  Th*  Rol*  Of  MAU  SOC  in  Low 
Int*nsity  Conflict.  This  synth*sizing  chapt*r  will  r*lat*  th* 
capabiliti*s  of  th*  MAU  SOC  to  th*  missions  of  Low  lnt*nsity 
Conflict  and  d*scrib*  th*  rol*  of  th*  MAU  (SOC)  in  Low  lnt*nsity 
Conflict. 

V.  Chapt*r  S.  Conclusions  and  R*comm*ndations. 
Th*  final  chapt*r  will  summariz*  th*  findings  and  mak* 
r*comm*ndations  for  futur*  r*s*arch  and  study. 

Summar  v 

Although  Low  Int*nsity  Conflict  is  not  new,  the  emerging 
realization  that  LIC  is  our  most  likely  battleground  of  the 


pr#s*nt  and  tha  for*sa«abl«>  futur«  r*quir*s  our  'attention  and 
focus  on  tha  U.S.  rasponsa  to  LXC  oparations.  This  country  and 
its*  Military  forcas  Must  ba  praparad  to  raspond  to  tha  thraat  of 
Soviat  axpansionisM  throughout  tha  Third  Uorldf  not  Just  in 
Uastarn  Europa. 

Tha  latast  davalopmant  of  tha  Marina  Corps*  tha  MAU  (SOO* 
anhancas  tha  capabilitias  of  this  nation's  historic  forca  in 
raadinass.  For  many  yaars  Marinas  hava  baan  cal lad  on  to  raspond 
to  world  crisas.  With  tha  natura  of  tha  thraat  changing*  so  must 
tha  Marina  Corps  changa  to  raspond  to  tha  thraat.  Tha  quastion 
ramains*  what  is  tha  rola  of  tha  MAU  (SOO  in  LIC  oparations? 
Tha  following  Chaptars  will  addrass  this  quastion  as  wall  as 
davalop  additional  issuas  for  futura  study. 
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CHAPTER  2 


THE  MARINE  AMPHIBIOUS  UNIT  (SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  CAPABLE) 

MAUCSOC) 

Introduction 

Th*  purpos*  of  this  chapter  is  tc  dsscrib«  th*  amphibious 
natur*  of  th«  Marin#  Corps,  to  introduc#  th#  Marin#  Air  Ground 
Task  Fore#  concapt  and  than  mor#  sp#cifically  discuss  th#  Marin# 
Amphibious  Unit  (Spacial  Operations  CapabI#),  its  capabilities 
and  missions. 

Th#  Amphibious  Charter  of  th#  Marih#  Corps 

To  understand  today's  Marine  Corps  one  must  understand  the 
development  of  the  amphibious  mission.  ITie  first  mission  of  the 
Marine  Corps  was  to  provide  security  aboard  naval  vessels.  Later 
this  role  was  expanded  to  include  elements  of  landing  parties  in 
the  seizure  of  advanced  naval  bases.  The  Corps  led  an  auspicious 
life  through  the  end  of  the  late  IBOOs,  blit  was  in  a  constant 
struggle  for  self  preservation.  The  Marine  Corps  was  a  target  of 
both  the  Navy  and  the  Army,  both  services  desiring  to  do  away 
with  the  Marine  Corps.  It  was  usually  the  Congress  that  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  Marines. 

Most  Marines  give  Major  General  John  A.  LeJeune  the  credit 
for  the  initial  amphibious  assault  orientation.  In  the  1920s,  as 
the  Commandant,  and  throughout  his  Marine  career,  Gen  LeJeune 
perceived  a  strategic  need  for  the  U.S.  and  the  Navy  to  be  able 


to  s«cur«  adv4nc*d  naval  basas  in  tha  Pacific.  His  piradacassors 
wara  tiad  to  tha  cantuvy— old  missions  of  Marinas  providing 
sacurity  aboard  naval  vassals  and  at  naval  basas.  This 

axpaditionary  mission  was  furthar  davalopad  prior  to  World  War  II 
and  anablad  tha  U.S.  and  tha  Marina  Corps  to  carry  out  thair 
Pacific  stratagy.  Ganaral  LaJauna*s  contribution  to  tha  Marina 
Corps  is  not  forgottan  and  his  words  in  1921  ring  trua  today. 

Tha  racord  of  our  Corps  is  ona  which  will  baar  comparison 
with  that  of  tha  most  famous  military  organization  in  tha  world's 
history...  Marinas  hava  won  foramost  honors  in  warp  and  in  tha 
long  tranquility  at  homa  ganaration  aftar  ganaration  of  Marinas 
hava  grown  gray  in  war  in  both  hamispharas  and  in  avary  cornar  of 
tha  savan  saasp  that  our  country  and  its  citizens  might  anjoy 
paaca  and  sacurity.  *■ 

In  1947  tha  Congrass  of  tha  United  States  passed  tha 

National  Sacurity  Act  of  1947.  This  law  established  tha  size  and 

mission  of  tha  Marina  Corps  for  tha  years  to  coma.  This 

legitimacy  for  tha  amphibious  mission  was  tha  turning  point  in 

tha  Marina  Corps'  role  as  tha  lead  service  in  the  development  and 

maintenance  of  tha  amphibious  warfare  capability.  Tha  Act 

* 

required  that  tha  Marina  Corps  provide  rapidly  deployable 
amphibious  forces  for  contingency  missions  in  support  of  tha 
national  stratagy.  It  also  established  tha  size  of  tha  Marina 
Corps  at  three  divisions  and  three  wings.,  which  provided  tha 
framework  for  tha  Marina  Corps'  Air-Ground  team. 

Tha  Marina  Corps  has  gained  a  lasting  place  in  our  nation 
and  its  continued  existence  as  a  strategic  amphibious  force  is 
assured.  Or  is  it?  In  1976p  a  Brookings  Institution  study 
questioned  the  viability  of  the  amphibious  mission  and  the 


"light"  Marin*  Corps*  ability  to  surviv*  in  today's  m*chaniz*d 
*nvironM*nt.’^  This  study  has  b**n  th*  subjact  of  many  articlas 
and  scholarly  works  and  has  no  plac*  in  this  thasis^  «zc«pt  to 
point  out  that  th*  Marin*  Corps  and  its  amphibious  rol*  ar*  not 
carv*d  in  granit*.  Th*  Marin*  Corps  must  be  prud*nt  in  its 
analysis  of  capabilities  and  abilities  to  provide  the  U.S.  with  a 
credible  and  viable  force  to  carry  out  the  national  will. 

Former  Commandant,  General  P.X.  Kelley,  established  what  has 
become  th*  Amphibious  Warfare  Strategy.  This  strategy  is 
complementary  to  the  Naval  Warfare  Strategy,  now  professed  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It 
differs  from  the  original  amphibious  strategy  of  General  LeJuene 
in  that  it  is  a  response  to  th*  global  Soviet  threat.  Kelley 
states  that  our  greatest  threat  is  the  Soviet  Union's  quest  for 
world  domination.*  The  U.S.  must  have  the  capability  to  rapidly 
respond  to  any  developing  world  crisis.  The  Marine  Corps  and 
Navy  team  will  provide  the  capability  to  apply  this  discrete 
power  inherent  in  naval  forces  to  handle  the  unexpected  crises 
generated  by  Soviet  expansionism. 

Criticism  of  drifting  into  a  land-based  force  have  come  from 
some.  The  increase  in  high  technology  systems,  fancy  weaponry 
and  mechanized  forces  add  to  the  spectre  of  a  new  land-based 
strategy.  A  balance  must  be  maintained  between  current  equipment 
and  remaining  "light"  enough  to  fight  an  amphibious  campaign  and 
then  to  sustain  that  fight.  Lt  Col  Thompson  in  a  Marine  Corps 
Saz et t e  article  stated  that  the  Marine  Corps  should  concentrate 


on  amphibiou.  warfare  and  laava  tha  land  campaign  to  tha  Army, 
rurthar,  tha  Army  should  ba  rasponsibla  for  all  of  tha  "low 
probability-  Chigh  intansity)  and  of  tha  conflict  spactrum. 
Finally,  Thompson  ballavas  tha  Army  should  r^liava  tha  Marinas 
onca  tha  Marinas  hava  spant  IBO  days  ashora  in  a  campaign.-  This 
is  not  an  unusual  attltuda  but  ona  that  is  hald  by  many  Marinas. 
Tha  problam  saams  to  ba  in  tha  ability  to  axtricata  tha  Marina 
Corps  from  conflict  onca  thay  ara  insartad. 

This  saction  has  discussad  soma  of  tha  historical  and 
philosophical  aspacts  of  Marinas  and  Amphibious  warfare  and 
astablishad  a  starting  point  in  understanding  tha  Marina 
parspactiva.  Tha  next  saction  will  address  the  current  doctrinal 
organization  of  Marina  Amphibious  forcas  and  thair  amploymant. 


Tha  Marine  Air  er-^mi;^  Force  CMAQTF?  Conc;^ 

This  saction  will  provide  a  background  for  an  understanding 
of  tha  organization  and  missions  of  tha  fighting  forcas  in  an 
amphibious  oparation  and  will  discuss  tha  three  basic 
organizations  of  the  Marine  Air  around  Task  Force:  the  Marine 
Amphibious  Force  CMAF),  the  Marine  Amphibious  Brigade  <MAB)  and 
tha  Marine  Amphibious  Unit  <MAU>.  Marine  Forces  are  most 
effective  in  battle  whan  employed  as  a  strategic  mobile  combined 
arms  air-ground  combat  force  possessing  its  own  combat  service 

support,  all  under  a  single  commander.® 

This  is  the  basic  precept  for  the  organization  of  Fleet 
Marine  Forces  (FMF)  throughout  the  Marine  Corps.  The  missions 
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which  apply  to  th«aa  FMF  MAQTTs  ar«  as  followss 

1.  S*izur*  or  dsfsnsa  of  advanced  naval  basas. 

2.  Th*  conduct  of  such  land  oparations  as  may  ba 

assantial  to  tha  prosacution  of  a  naval  campaign. 

3.  Such  othar  dutias  as  tha  Prasidant  may  diract. 

Bafora  daacribing  aach  spacific  MASTF  wa  naad  to  undar stand 

tha  oparational  charactar istics  of  all  liASTFsi  in  ganaral . 

i  i  sy.,SS  Q/., ,  fl^^TFs 

Amphibious  oparations  ara  spacial  oparations,  in  thatf 
spacial  doctrinaf  training  and  praparations  ara  raquirad  for 
thair  succass.  By  thair  vary  natura  thay  ara  Joint  oparations 
and  usually  tand  to  ba  combinad  oparations.  Any  missis  -ssignad 
must  considar  tha  oparational  charactaristics  of  a  MAGTF. 

Raadinass  for  Expeditionary  Sarvica.  Tha  Navy  Marina  taam 
and  Joint  daploymants  throughout  tha  world  provida  a  spacial 
capability  for  tha  nation.  History  has  shown  tha  valua  of  this 
taam  and  tha  succass  of  thair  amploymant. 

Stratagieally  Mobila.  Today,  more  than  avar,  tha  Marina 
Corps  is  praparad  to  daploy  rapidly,  with  strength  and  sal f 
sustainment  throughout  tha  globe.  Forward  deployed  MAUs  and  the 
Maritime  Prapositionad  Forces  provida  tha  flexibility  for  rapid 
application  of  combat  power  ashore. 

Capability  for  Forcible  Entry.  The  primary  means  for 
forcible  entry  has  bean  and  will  continue  to  ba  our  MAGTFs. 
Again,  tha  combination  of.  tha  Navy  Marine  taam  will  provide 
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fuifficiont  fore*  for  forcibl*  entry.  Th#  current  deployaaent  of 
th*  Landing  Craft  Air  Cushioned  <LCAC)  now  allows  ilAQTFs  access 
to  over  70%  of  the  littorals  in  the  world.  This  asset  increases 
MAarr  capability  to  "hit  thea  where  they  ain’t,"  to  pit  our 
strength  against  eneay  weakness. 

Environaental  Versatility.  HA6TFs  train  in  "every  clime  and 
place",  from  the  Arctic  colds  in  Alaska  to  the  Jungles  of  South 
East  Asia,  from  the  deserts  of  Egypt  to  the  mountains  of  Norway. 
The  Marines  have  always  and  will  continue  to  prepare  to  fight  in 
any  and  all  environments. 

Capability  for  Independent  Action.  The  very  nature  of 
MAQ'ITs  composed  of  separate  command,  combat,  combat  support, 
combat  service  support  and  aviation  elements  all  combined  into  a 
single  fighting  force  give  them  the  capability  of  independent 
action  and  operations.  Although  normally  found  in  Amphibious 
operations,  the  MAGTF  is  capable  of  other  types  of  ground  and  air 
warfare  and  is  therefore  a  valuable  force  in  many  situations. 

8ea-i.and-Ai r  Coordination.  The  strength  of  the  organization 
of  a  MAGTF  is  its  ability  to  tie  together  all  three  elements  of 
combat;  sea,  land  and  air.  Its  unique  capabilities  offer  a 
variety  of  options  to  the  commander  in  use  and  employment  of 
Marine  forces. 

Short-term  Logistic  Strength  and  Long-term  Logistic 
Limitations.  A  MAGTF  is  not  immortal.  As  mentioned  above  it  is 
a  self-sustaining  force,  however,  these  capabilities  do  have 
their  limitations.  The  largest  MAGTF,  a  MAF,  has  the  ability  to 


«ust4iin  ita*lf  for  approxim«t«l/  60  days.  Th#  MAB  can  kaap  up 
its  af forts  for  about  30  days.  Tha  smallast  MA6TFf  tha  MAU»  can 
daploy  ashora  and  sustain  itsalf  without  axtarnal  augmantation 
for  about  15  days.  If  MASTFs  ara  usad  in  protractad  conflicts 
ashora  sustainisant  nust  ba  plannad  and  providad  by  tha  logistic 
"pipalina".  JC8  Pub  2  givas  this  additional  rasponsibility  to 
tha  U.S.  Army. 

Flaxibility.  Marinas  and  now  thair  MA6TF  componants  hava 
baan  usad  for  many  missions,  from  prasanca  and  show  of  forca  to 
protractad  war.  MAOTFs  ara  dasignad  to  maat  tha  naads  of  tha 
nation  across  tha  spactrum  of  warfara,  from  low  intansity  to  high 
intansity. 

Tactical  Surprisa.  Again,  tha  Navy~Marina  taam  offars  tha 
advantaga  of  surprisa  to  tha  capabilitias  of  MAGTFs.  Tha  ability 
to  staam  from  Naw  York  to  Miami  in  two  days  and  to  conduct  an 
amphibious  assault  anywhara  along  tha  aastarn  coast  of  tha  U.S. 
axhibits  tha  ability  to  gain  tha  kay  alamant  of  tactical 
surprisa.  Tha  addad  ovar-tha—horizon  COTH?  capability  of  the 
LCAC  provides  unlimited  choice  of  landing  sites  for  amphibious 
assaults. 

Compatibility  with  Naval,  Joint,  and  Confined  Qparations. 
MAGTFs  are  organized,  equipped  and  trained  to  work  in  all  three 
arenas.  Constant  naval  deployments,  and  joint  and  combined 
operations  and  training  enhance  and  refine  the  Marines” 
capabilities  in  all  three  of  these  crucial  areas.  MAGTFs  are 
always  ready  for  use  as  a  component  of  a  naval,  joint  or  combined 
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8m  Basing.  MAeTFs  na*d  pot  always  mova  all  assats  ashora 
and  oparata  saparataly.  Tha  ability  to  saintain  command/contr ol , 
cosbat  sarvica  support  and  forcas  aboard  shipping  providas  tha 
siniNMin  "footprint"  ashora.  This  concapt  works  wall  in  short, 
contingancy  oparations  and  anhancas  tactical  flaxibil ity.* 

Structura  and  Organization  of  HAQlT^s 

Tha  structura  of  a  MASTF  contains  four  basic  alamantss 
cotwaand  alamant,  and  subordinata  ground  coinbat  alamant,  aviation 
combat  alamant,  and  combat  sarvica  support  alamant.  Figura  2-1 
providas  an  axampla  of  tha  structura  of  a  MAGTF. 


Figura  2-1.  Structura  of  Marina  Air-Ground  Task  Forcas. 

This  structura  holds  trua  ragardlass  of  tha  size  of  tha 
MAGTF  and  tha  alamant s. 

Tha  Command  Elamant  is  tha  parmanant  organization  trained 
and  prepared  to  employ  its  assets  upon  allocation.  This 
centralized  planning  over  tha  three  main  elements  of  the  MAGTF 
providas  tha  essential  command,  control  and  communications  for 


effective  planning  and  execution  of  operations. 

Tha  Ground  Combat  Elamant  (OCE)  is  a  task  organized  unit  to 


carry  out  th*  land  prosacution  of  tha  battla.  It  is  composad  of 
tha  assantial  cisMbat  and  combat  support  units  basad  upon  tha 
situation  and  mission  assignad.  It  is  normally  formad  around  at 
laast  an  infantry  battalion,  but  could  ba  as  larga  as  an  infantry 
division. 

Tha  Aviation  Combat  El amant  <ACE)  is  also  task  organized 
basad  on  tha  situation  and  mission.  Tha  functions  parformed  by 
tha  ACE  ara  air  raconnaissanca,  anti-air  warfara,  assault 
support,  offansiva  air  support,  alactronic  warfara  and  control  of 
aircraft  and  missilas.  Tha  ACE  is  normally  formad  around  at 
laast  a  squadron  but  may  ba  as  larga  as  an  antira  air  wing. 

Tha  Combat  Sarvica  Support  El amant  <CSSE>  is  task  organized 
basad  upon  tha  situation  and  tha  organization  and  equipment  of 
tha  6CE  lAJid  ACE.  It  is  taskad  with  normal  CSS  functions  of 
supply,  maintananca,  transportation,  anginaar,  ordinance,  health, 
postal  and  other  administrative  support.  Tha  CSSE  varies  in  size 
from  a  MAU  service  support  group  CHSSG) ,  brigade  service  support 
group  <BSS6>  to  a  force  sarvica  support  group  CFSBS) . 

Tha  important  point  of  tha  structure  of  these  elements  is 
tha  key  fact  that  their  organization  depends  on  tha  situation  and 
mission  for  which  thay  have  bean  formad.  Tha  Command  element  is 
the  only  permanent  organization  in  Marine  Corps  force  structure, 
all  other  elements  are  task  organized  as  required.  Figure  2-2 
displays  the  current  distribution  of  MAGTFs  in  the  Marine  Corps 
today. 
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Figure  2—2.  Distribution  of  MAGTFs.* 

We  have  now  described  the  framework  of  the  MAGTF  and  are 
prepared  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  three  specific  MAGTFs  in 
the  Fleet  Marine  Forces:  the  MAF,  MAB  and  MAU.  It  is  central  to 
the  concept  that  MAGTFs  are  flexible  "building  blocks",  in  that, 
a  MAU  may  become  a  part  of  a  MAB  and  MABs  once  deployed  may  be 


th«  lead  eleNianl  of  a  MAF*.  This  ability  to  absorb  into  the 
structure  of  a  larger  iiAGTr  is  integral  to  the  operational 
characteristics  described  earlier.  Let  us  look  at  the  largest 
MA6Tr  first,  the  HAT. 

The  Wairine^  Amphibious^  Force  (MAT) 

The  HAF  is  the  largest  MASTF  and  norisally  is  composed  of  a 
Marine  division,  a  Marine  aircraft  wing  and  a  Marine  force 
service  support  group.  It  may  be  composed  of  several  divisions 
and  air  wings  but  usually  contains  only  one  of  each.  The  MAF  is 
commanded  by  a  lieutenant  general  in  combat  operations.  Figure 
2—3  indicates  the  structure  of  the  MAF. 


Figure  2-3.  Basic  Structure  of  a  MAF.'* 

The  MAF  is  capable  of  many  missionsr  The  following  is  a 
list  of  some  of  those  missions: 

1.  Conduct  of  Amphibious  operations  to  include 
assaults,  raids,  demonstrations  and  withdrawals. 

2.  Commitment  as  a  follow-on  reinforcement  for  a 
committed  smaller  MAGTF. 

3.  Conduct  of  sustained  operations  ashore. 

4.  Conduct  of  operations  in  support  of  a  maritime 


caMpaign  such  as  th*  ssizur*  or  dsfsnss  of  an  advanced 
naval  bas*. 

5.  Conduct  of  low  intansity  conflict  oparations  such  as 
countar insurgancVy  tarrorisM  count aracti on y 
paacakaaping  or  paacatima  contingancy  oparations. 

6.  Protact ion/avacuation  of  noncombatants  or 
installations.  *■** 

Tha  MAT  caui  ba  amployad  and  daployad  in  savaral 
configurations.  Tha  flaxibility  of  a  task  organizad  forca  offar 
advantagas  not  aval labia  to  units  of  comparabla  siza.  As  tha 
abova  missions  illustrata,  tha  MAT  can  ba  phasad  ashora  in  an 
amphibious  oparation  through  tha  usa  of  smallar  MAGTFs  such  as 
MAUs  or  NABs  or  it  can  ba  usad  in  full  forca  on  a  single 
amphibious  oparation.  This  tima  phasing  of  MABs  ashora  is 
dividad  into  tha  initial  assault  achalon  and  tha  assault  follow 
on  achalon  CAFOBl.  Tha  AFOE  forcas  can  ba  daployad  by  surface  or 
air  basad  upon  tha  situation  and  support  available.  Amphibious 
shipping  is  a  limitation  on  deployment  options^  however  the 
Marina  Corps  may  taka  advantage  of  this  through  tha  flexibility 
of  MAF  employment. 

Tha  MAF  is  tha  largest  MAGTF  in  the  Marine  Corps  inventory 
and  as  such  is  tha  least  likely  force  to  be  committed.  The  most 
probable  forca  for  initial  employment  in  a  war  tima  mission  is 
the  MAB.  This  next  section  will  than  discuss  the  MAB  and  its 


employment  options. 


Th*  momt  fl*xibl*  MA6TF,  in  t*rMs  of  *MployM«nt  options,  is 
ths  MAB*  This  ssction  will  discuss  ths  organization,  missions 
and  •mploymsnt  of  ths  HAB- 

Ths  HAB  is  again  a  task  organized  fore*  canterad  around  a 
rainforcad  infantry  ragimant  with  a  Marina  aircraft  group  and  a 
brigada  sarvica  support  group.  Tha  MAB  may  ba  task  organizad 
with  mora  than  ona  ragimant  or  aircraft  group,  but  is  normally 
organizad  as  shmm  balow.  Tha  MAB  is  commandad  by  a  brigadiar 
ganaral.  Figura  2~4  displays  tha  typical  structura  of  tha  MAB. 


Figura  2--4.  Basic  Structura  of  a  MAB.*^* 

Tha  missions  of  tha  MAB  ara  similar  to  thosa  of  a  MAF  axcapt 
on  a  small ar  seal a  and  a  MAB  cannot  conduct  sustainad  oparations 
ashora.  Tha  following  ara  tha  taxtbook  missions  of  tha  MAB: 

1.  Comanitmant  as  a  follow-on  rainforcamant  for  a 
committad  MAU  or  othar  forcas. 

2.  Commitmant  as  an  advanced  force  of  a  follow— on 
larger  MAGTF. 

3.  Conduct  of  amphibious  oparations  such  as  assaults, 
raids,  demonstrations,  or .withdrawals. 

4.  Deployment  with  maritime  and  geographic 
prapositionad  equipment  and  supplies. 


5.  Conduct  of  operations  in  support  of  a  maritime 
campaign^  such  as  the  seizure  or  defense  of  an  advanced 
naval  base. 

6.  Conduct  of  low  intensity  conflict  operations,  such 
as  counterinsurgency,  terrorism  counteraction, 
peacekeeping  or  peacetime  contingency  operations. 

7.  Performance  of  humanitarian  assistance /disaster 
relief. 

8.  Protection/evacuation  of  noncombatants  or 
installations. 

The  MAB  is  the  most  flexible  force  of  the  MASTP  concept.  It 
can  absorb  smaller  MAUs  into  its  organization  as  it  arrives  on 
the  scene  as  well  as  become  part  of  a  larger  liAGTF,  a  MAP  when 
confronted  with  the  requirement  for  sustained  operations.  The 
MAB  is  deployed  ashore  in  a  phased  scenario  with  an  assault 
echelon,  an  assaul t  follow-on  echelon  and/or  a  fly-in  echelon. 

A  limitation  of  the  MAB  is  the  requirement  for  expeditionary 
airfields,  bulk  fuel  storage  facilities  and  large  beach  support 
areas.  As  we  will  soon  see  the  MAU  does  not  have  these 
limitations  and  may  operate  entirely  from  a  sea  base.  With 
additional  support  from  the  Navy,  the  MAB  can  operate  for  a 
limited  time  from  a  sea-based  configuration.  Marine  aircraft 
could  operate  from  naval  carriers  and  support  ships  could  provide 
bulk'  fuel  support.  Exploitation  of  host  nation  or  liberated 
airfields  and  support  facilities  can  also  assist  the  deployment 
of  the  MAB  ashore. 
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Th*  r*c«nt  d*v*IopiiMMit  of  th*  Maritim*  Propositioned  Ships 
* 

CMPS)  progrsM  h«s  allowed  the  expansion  of  the  liAB’s  capabilities 
to  deploy.  The  MPS  are  specific  ships  with  a  complete  set  of 
equipment  and  supplies  for  a  HAS.  The  concept  is  for  the  HAB 
personnel  to  deploy  via  air  or  surface  to  "marry  up"  with  the 
equipment  and  supplies  and  to  deploy  from  a  friendly  port  or  air 
facility  to  the  hostile  area.  Currently,  there  are  three  MPS 
squadrons  deployed  around  the  worlds  one  each  in  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 

The  other  method  .  of  MAB  deployment  is  aboard  naval 
amphibious  shipping  and  the  conduct  of  forced  entry  into  the 
hostile  area  as  required.  Currently  the  Navy  has  sufficient 
shipping  for  about  three  IIABs.  In  the  19B0S  that  capability  will 
increase  to  about  four  MABs.  The  Narine  Corps  currently  has  six 
MABs  of  which  any  combination  of  the  six  may  deploy  either  with 
the  MPS  or  aboard  naval  amphibious  shipping.  Again,  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  Marine  Corps  will  deploy  as  MABs  and  fight 
any  sustained  operations  as  MAFs. 

Ue  have  mentioned  the  capability  of  the  MAB  to  absorb 
smaller  MABTFs  such  as  the  MALI.  The  next  section  will  discuss 
the  MALI  and  its  place  in  the  MAGTF  concept. 


The  Marine  Amphibious  Unit  <MAU) 

This  section  will  discuss  the  basic  MALI  as  part  of  the  MAGTF 
concept  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  MALI  CSQC).  This 


foundation  will  prapar*  us  for  ii*or«  datailed  discussion  of  tha 

*nhanc*d  MAU  or  tha  naw  MAU  <SOC>. 

Tha  MAU  is  tha  si«»allast  MAGTF  and  is  nornnally  for  mad  around 
an  infantry  battalion,  a  composita  aircraft  squadron  and  a  MAU 
sarvica  support  group.  It  is  coasaandad  by  a  Colonal  and  is  tha 
most  fraquantly  daployad  MA6TF.  Figura  2-1  shows  that  thara  ara 
Gurrantly  sis  MAUs  with  at  laast  two  afloat  at  any  givan  tima. 
Figura  2-5  dapicts  tha  structura  of  tha  MAU. 


Figura  2-5.  Basic  Structura  of  a  MAU.** 

Tha  MAU  is  oftan  rafarrad  to  as  tha  "pointy  and  of  tha 
spaar",  in  that  it  is  tha  laading  adga  of  tha  Marina  Corps' 
daployad  fore as  throughout  tha  globa.  This  forca  is  designed  to 
react  to  crisis  situations  where  tima  does  not  allow  a  build  up 
of  forces  or  tha  deployment  of  a  larger  forca.  Tha  MAU  is  an 
austere  force  and  is  capable  of  combat  operations  of  limited 
scope  and  duration  without  external  support.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  missions  which  may  be  assigned  a  MAU: 

1.  Commitment  as  an  advanced  force  of  a  follow-on 
larger  MAGTF. 

2-  Conduct  of  amphibious  operations  of  limited  scope, 


3.  Conduct  of  a  broad  spactruM  of  crisis/contingancy 
oparations  in  a  marltiM#  anvironmant^  such  as 
countarinsurgancy,  tarrorisn  countaraction^  or 
paacakaaping  or  paacatiaa  contingancy  oparations  of 
liaitad  scopa. 

4.  None omb at ant  evacuation  oparations  and  humanitarian 
assistanca/disastar  raliaf. 

5.  Protact ion /evacuation  of  noncombatants  or 
inatal lations. 

6.  Rainforcing  rola  by  surfaca  or  airlift. 

7.  Limitad  air  support,  fira  support-,  intalliganca  and 
alactronic  VMrfara  support,  combat  sarvica  support,  or 
othar  military  assistanca  to  allias.^^ 

Tha  liAU  is  daployad  aboard  amphibious  raady  group  CARS) 
shipping  for  about  six  months.  Tha  ARC  is  mada  up  of  about  thraa 
to  fiva  amphibious  ships,  basad  on  tha  availability  and 
raquiramants  of  tha  Navy.  Tha  MMJ  normally  ramalns  saa-basad  dua 
to  limitad  sal f  sustainmant  capability.  It  is  dapandant  on  naval 
shipping  for  communications,  warehousing  and  maintananca.  Only 
tha  aquipmant,  supplies  and  logistic  support  naadad  ashora  is 
saparstad  from  tha  sea  base.  Because  oV  this  logistic  "umbilical 
cord"  naval  shipping  must  stay  in  tha  area  of  oparations  to 
sustain  tha  MALI  forces  ashore.  Embarkation  planning  must  be 
detailed  and  meticulous  to  ensure  tha  proper  supplies  and 
equipment  are  embarked  and  loaded  to  facilitate  support  of  the 
amphibious  operations  ashore.  This  can  become  critical  in 
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j  preparing  for  th«  nyrlad  of  contingency  miscions  as  described 

above.  A  close  working  relationship  between  the  embarked  forces 
and  the  naval  forces  is  essential  to  maintain  the  flexibility 
required  fc>r  swift  execution  in  a  crisis  situation. 

The  air  capabilities  of  the  MAU  should  be  addressed  in  that 
they  are  quite  limited  when  compared  to  the  two  larger  MAGTFsa 
the  HAB  and  the  MAT.  Currently  MAUs  deploy  with  a  composite 
helicopter  squadron,  which  provides  assault  support,  vertical 
supply  rupport,  air  command  and  control,  and  limited  attack 
helicopter  support.  Some  MAUs  are  deploying  with  a  detachment  of 
AV  SB  Harrier  attack  Jets,  capable  of  vertical  take-off  rnd 
landings.  This  gain  in  attack  aircraft  ca^ises  a  reduction  in 
helicopter  assets.  However,  the  added  capability  of  fixed  wing 
attack  aircraft  and  close  air  support  is  well  worth  it. 

This  concludes  the  discussion  on  the  MAGTF  concept  and  the 
three  basic  structures  of  the  MAF,  the  MAB  and  the  MAU.  The 
flexibility  of  the  MAQTF  concept  is  apparent.  This  flexibility 
is  the  cornerstone  of  the  MAQTF  and  provides  the  Marine  Corps 
with  a  unique  capability  as  a  maritime  force  in  executing  the 
national  objectives  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  now  focus  our 
attention  on  the  new  enhancement  of  the  MAU,  the  MAU  <SOC). 

The  Marine  Amphibious  Unit  CSpecial  Operations  Capable)  MAUfSOC) 
This  section  will  describe  the  MAU  CSOC) ,  how  it  was 
developed,  its  organizational  structure,  its  enhanced 
capabilities  and  employment  options.  In  establishing  the  MAU 


<SOC>  th*  Coini»and4uit  of  Marino  Corps  (CMC)  had  thr*»  guiding 
principlos;  (1)  th*  MALI  CSOC)  would  not  bo  a  roplacomont  for  any 
currant  DOD  spocial  oporations  forco,  (2)  tho  MALI  (SOC)  would  bo 
built  around  tha  currant  MAGTF  concapt  of  tha  MAD,  C3>  any 
oparations  conductad  wara  to  raaain  amphibious  in  natura, 
supporting  or  complaiaanting  othar  naval  oparations  undar  tha 
cowMandar  of  tha  anphibious  task  forca  (CATF)  or  commandar  of  tha 
landing  forca  CCLF)  as  appropriata. 

Incaption.  In  1983,  Daputy  Sacratary  of  Dafansa  Utilliam  H. 
Taft  diractad  all  sarvicas  to  raviaw  thair  spacial  oparations 
capability.  Tha  CMC  chargad  tha  Commanding  Qanaral  of  Tlaat 
Marina  Forcas,  Atlantic  CCG,  FMF  Lant>,  (than  LT6EM  A.M.  Gray, 
tha  currant  CMC)  to  axamina  tha  spacial  oparations  capability  of 
tha  Marina  Corps.  Ganaral  Gray  raportad  that  tha  Marina  Corps 
had  an  inharant  capability  to  conduct  a  broad  spactrum  of  spacial 
oparations  in  a  maritima  anvironmant  and  that  improvamants  could 
ba  mada  to  anhanca  spacial  oparations  capabilitias  in  tha  Marina 
Corps.  In  Juna  of  1985  tha  CMC  diractad  CG,  FMF  LANT  to  conduct 
a  pilot  program  to  anhanca  our  spacial  oparations  capability. 
Tha  targat  of  thasa  anhancamants  was  forward  daployad  MAUs. 

In  Dacambar  1985,  tha  first  MAU  (SOC)  was  fully  trained  and 
daployad  from  tha  east  coast.  After  that  two  additional  MAU 
(SOC)s  daployad  and  in  January  of  1987,  tha  CMC  chargad  tha 
Commanding  General  of  Fleet  Marina  Forces  Pacific,  (CG,  FMF  PAC) 
to  begin  deployment  of  MAUs  that  are  special  operations  capable 
from  tha  west  coast.  In  June  cf  1987,  tha  first  west  coast  MAU 


CSQC)  d«ploy«d  to  th*  w«»i*rn  Pacific-  By  January  of  1988  all 
MAU«  daploying  from  tha  U.S.  wara  daployad  aa  MAU  CSOC) . 

Organization.  Tha  forward  daployad  MAU  C8QC)  is  an  'ntagral 
part  of  tha  aiMDhibious  task  forca.  Tha  anhancad  capabilitlas  of 
tha  MAU  <SQC)  and  its  af factivanass  Is  dapandant  on  a  closa 
ralationship  with  tha  Navy  arm  of  tha  aaphibious  taam-  Tha  Navy 
ships  or  Ainhibious  Squadron  (Phibron)  laust  work  closaly  with  tha 
MAU  CSOC)  at  laast  six  laonths  prior  to  thalr  daploymant. 
Emphasis  must  ba  placad  on  C31  and  othar  shipboard  anhancamants 
or  altarations  to  ansura  tha  propar  naval  support  for  tha  MAU 
CSOC).  Intagratad  training  is  tha  kay  to  succassfull  praparation 
for  tha  MAU  davalopmant  as  Spacial  Oparations  Capabla  CSOC). 

As  was  spacifiad  by  CMC  in  his  initial  guidancar  tha  MAU 
CSOC)  would  ba  organizad  around  tha  basic  structura  of  tha  MAU. 
Tha  MAU  CSOC)  is  currantly  structurad  tha  sama  as  tha  MAU  as 
axhibitad  prior  in  this  paper,  however  in  order  to  carry  out  its 
enhanced  functions  some  elements  have  been  added  to  the  structure 
of  tha  MAU.  Tha  following  are  the  units  or  datachmants  that  are 
available  to  tha  FMF  Commander  for  deployment  as  a  part  of  the 
MAU  CSOC)  team. 

1.  Detachment  CDat),  Force  Raconnaisance  Company.  This 
provides  a  pre-assault  and  deep  raconnaisance  capability  through 
various  insertion  means.  This  Det  should  also  receive  specific 

training  in  the  conduct  of  clandestine  operations. 

Provides  an  enhanced 


2.  Det,  Radio  Battalion. 


capability  for  signals  intslligsnca  collaction  and  analysis 


3.  D*ty  Air  Naval  Gunfir*  Liaison  Company  CANGLICO) . 
Providas  fir*  support  liaison  and  control  to  othar  sarvicas  and 
alii ad  fore as. 

4.  Dat»  Marina  Air  Support  Squadron  CMASSl.  Providas 
limitad  eommunication/coordination  capability  for  anhancad 
intagration  of  air  support  into  tha  MAU  CSOC)  schema  of  manuavar. 

5.  Datf  Interrogator  Translator  Team  (ITT).  Providas 
enhanced  human  intelligence  support  through  interrogation^ 
debriefing,  and  screening  of  those  personnel  considered  as  having 
intelligence  value  and  through  tha  translation  and  exploitation 
of  captured  documents  and  equipment. 

6.  Det,  Force  Imagery  Interpretation  Unit  (FIIU). 
Provides  enhanced  imagery  interpretation  support. 

7.  Det,  Counterintelligence  Team  (CIT) ■  Provides 
counterintelligence  support  to  the  MAU  (SCO  as  well  as  human 
intalligence  support  and  liaison  with  external  intelligence 
agencies. 

8.  Det,  Low  Altitude  Air  Defense  Battalion  (LAAD). 
Provides  enhanced  air  defense  to  the  MAU  (SCO  elements. 

S.  Det,  Marine  Light  Attack  Squadron  CVMA).  Provides 
organic  MAU  (SOC)  close  air  support  (CAS)  capability  by  AV-8B 
aircraft.  When  approriate  shipping  is  not  available,  the  Det  may 
be  placed  on  standby,  prepared  to  deploy  to' the  vicinity  of  the 
MAU  (SOC)  area  of  operations. 

10.  Det,  Marine  Aerial  Refueler /Transport  Squadron. 


(VH6R).  Provides  r*fu*ling  services  for  Mibark*d  helicopters  and 
AV-SB’s  and  other  assault  support  tasks  as  required.  The  Det  may 
be  placed  on  standbyp  prepared  to  deploy  as  appropriate. 
Training  coordination  with  the  MAU  during  the  predeployment  cycle 
is  considered  essential. 

11.  Addition  of  these  Dets  should  be  consistent  with 
the  MA6TF  employment  concept  with  aviation  units  assigned  to  the 
air  component  commander  and  ground  units  assigned  to  the  ground 
component  commander. 

12.  The  direct  support  artillery  battery  of  the  riAU 
(SOC)  may  be  augmented  with  105mm  howitzers  to  increase  the 
flexibility  of  artillery  support*  particularly  in  the  conduct  of 
artillery  raids  and  support  of  long-range  helicopter  operations. 

13.  The  Naval  Special  Usrfare  Detachment.  Consists  of 
SEALS  normally  attached  to  the  Amphibious  Squadron  CPHIBRCN) . 
Although  not  assigned  to  the  MAU  CSOO*  it  is  necessary  to 
closely  integrate  SEAL  capabilities  into  the  MAU  CS0C>  concept  of 
operations,  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  SEAL  special 
operations  expertise  and  capabilities  in  the  areas  of 
reconnaisance,  small  boat  operations,  underwater  operations,  and 
demolitions.  In  addition,  the  SEAL  deatachment  is  capable  of 
augmenting  the  MAU  <S0C)  by  reconnaisance,  direct  action,  and 
initial  terminal  guidance  (1T6>  beyond  the  high  water  mark.*'* 

Again,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  MAU  (SOC)  Is  an 
enhancement  of  the  MAU.  It  has  gained  this  enhancement  through 
the  addition  of  detachments  of  standard  Marine  Corps 
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organizat ional  aupport  units.  This  is  a  parfact  axampla  of  tha 
application  of  flaxibility  to  tha  task  organization  of  tha  MAGTF 
concapt.  With  tha  addition  of  thasa  spacial  datachmantSy  how 
hava  tha  capabilitias  of  tha  liAU  changad?  This  will  ba  discussad 
in  tha  naxt  sactlon  as  wa  addrass  tha  anhancad  capabilitias  of 
tha  MAU  <SCX;>. 

Enhancad  Capabilitias.  MAU  CSOC)  training  doas  not  craata  a 
supar-alita  unity  but  providas  limitad  capability  to  conduct 
spacializad  oparations  in  a  aaritima  anvironmant.  Mora 
spaci fical ly*  tha  Marina  Corps  has  taskad  tha  MAU  CSOCl  to 
organizay  aquip  and  train  for  tha  following  spacial  oparations 
capabilitias: 

1.  Qffansiva  Oparations.  Tha  amphibious  raid  is  a 
doctrinally  assignad  mission  of  a  MAU.  It  is  tha  primary 
offansiva  spacial  oparations  capability  of  tha  MAU  (SOO. 
Amphibious  raids  ara  undartakan  against  targats  of  stratagic  or 
tactical  importanca.  Thay  aim  to  dastroy  or  capture  anamy 
parsonnal  and  matarialy  or  to  confusay  dacaivay  or  damoraliza  tha 
anamy.  Tha  specific  goal  of  tha  MAU  <SOC>  is  to  enhance  tha 
capability  to  conduct  this  doctrinal  mission  on  short  notice  at 
night  using  insertion  by  halicoptery  AAVsy  rubber  raiding  craft, 
or  other  means.  Tha  capablitias  and  spacial  skills  necessary  to 
conduct  a  successful!  night  amphibious  raid  have  significant 
application  to  most  other  conventional  and  special  operation 
missions. 
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2.  R«4:ov*ry  Qp*r«tions>  R«cov*ry  operations  include 
liberating  prisoners  of  wart  extracting  personnel  or  sensitive 
iteMS  from  enesy-cont rolled  areas*  and  noncombatant  evacuation 
operations. 

Ca>.  Clandestine  Recovery  Operations.  These 
operations  include  liberating  prisoners  of  wart  extracting 
personnel  or  sensitive  items  from  enemy  controlled  areas*  and  the 
tactical  recovery  of  downed  aircraft  and  personnel  (TRAP)  to 
include  aircraft  sanitization  and  advanced  trauma  life-support. 
TRAP  is  limited  to  overland  operations  of  the  amphibious  force 
and  must  be  able  to  be  conducted  in  a  hostile  environment. 

Cb).  Noncombatant  Evacuation  Operation  (NEO). 
These  operations  require  the  protection  and  extraction  of 
noncombatants*  and  are  politically  senstive  in  nature*  requiring 
close  coordination  with  the  appropriate  Department  of  State 
representatives.  The  MAU  CSOC)  enhancements  focus  on  the  ability 
to  conduct  this  mission  in  a  nonpermissive  environment. 

<c).  In-Extremis  Rescue 

Cl).  In-extremis  rescue  falls  under  the 
category  of  recovery  operations.  In  this  context*  an  in-extremis 
rescue  situation  is  an  outside  the  continental  U.S.  crisis  where 
failure  to  act  will  result  in  significant  damage  to  U.S. 
interests  Ce.g.*  imminent  death  of  a  U.S.  citizen  or  immediate 
destruction  'of  U.S.  property)  prior  to  effective  response  by 
dedicated  U.S.  special  purpose  forces. 

(2).  The  MAU  CSOC)  must  possess  a  capability 
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to  respond  to  sp*cific  in*-*xtr*nis  crisis  situations.  Since 
these  situations  are  politically  and  militarily  sensitive,  it  is 
essential  that  units  which  are  tasked  to  conduct  these  missions 
be  provided  a  high  degree  of  personnel  stability  and  training. 
In  spite  of  this,  it  is  not  envisioned  Marine  units  will  train 
for  these  missions  to  the  exclusion  of  their  normally  assigned 
missions. 

(3).  Support  to  Dedicated  U.S.  Special 
Operations  Forces.  This  is  a  likely  contingency  for  a  MAU  (SOC). 
It  could  require  conducting  initial  reconnaisance,  intelligence 
collection,  target  area  security,  providing  a  cordon  or 
reaction/reinforcing  unit,  or  additional  fire  support  for  such  a 
force.  The  early  establishment  of  liaison  with  national  special 
operation  forces  and  the  ability  to  communicate  with  such  forces 
while  they  are  in  route  is  absolutely  essential  to  such 
operations- 

3.  Other  Special  Mission  Capabilities: 

<a).  Mobile  Training  Teams  <MTT) .  The  MAU  (SOC) 
must  be  able  to  provide  instruction  to  non-U. S.  units  on  weapons, 
basic  combat  skills,  limited  maintenance  training,  and  other 
organic  capabilities.  This  includes  operational  training  in  the 
use  of  amphibious  platforms  and  other  related  capabilities. 

Cb>.  Civil  Affairs.  The  MAU  (SOC)  must  be  able  to 
conduct  civil  affairs  operations  to  include  limited 
Medical /Dental  Civil  Affairs  Program  (MEDCAP/DENTCAP)  visits, 
minor  construction  repairs  of  civilian  facilities,  briefing  of 
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local  civilian  govarnniantal  authoritiasp  support  of  local 
charitabla/raligious  organizationSp  and  proapt  adjudication  of 
any  host  nation  clains. 

<e).  Sacurity/Rainforcaasnt  Opsrations.  The  MAU 
CSCW^l  MMiSt  possass  tha  capability  to  analyza  and  conduct  sacurity 
oparations  to  protact  U.S.  proparty  and  noncoabatants  in  aithar  a 
hostila  or  potantially  hostila  anvironaant.  As  an  axampla, 
Marinas  could  rainforca  a  Marina  Sacurity  Guard  datachaant  during 
a  datariorating  political  situation  in  a  Third  World  country 
whara  it  appaars  hostila  action' aay  ba  takan  against. an  aabassy 
or  consulatap  and  tha  host  nation  is  unabla  to  pravant  such 
hostila  action.  This  action  could  ba  takan  as  a  praluda  tOp  or 
in  conjunction  withp  a  none ombat ant  avacuatlon  oparation. 
Dapartnant  of  Stata  coordination  of  thasa  oparations  is  raquirad. 

Cd>.  Show  of  Forca.  Tha  MAU  (SOO  p  whila  arabarkad 
aboard  amphibious  shippingp  must  ba  praparad  to  angaga  in  any 
form  of  "show  of  forca"  oparationp  to  includa  turnaway  landings 
or  flyovars  in  support  of  U.S.  national  intar asts. 

Ca) .  Military  Oparations  in  Urban  Tarrain  CMOUT). 
A  significant  numbar  of  tha  oparations  dascribad  above  could  taka 
place  in  an  urban  environment.  Tha  MAU  CSOC)  must  ba  prepared  to 
operate  in  such  an  environmantp  utilizing  appropriate  equipment 
and  techniques. 

Cf).  Tactical  Military  Deception  Operations.  The 
MAU  CSOO  must  be  able  to  design  and  implement  measures  to 
mislead  the  enemy  by  distortionp  feintSp  ruses,  demonstrations. 


or  portrayals. 

4.  Naval  Spaelal  Uarfar*  CN8U>  Tasks.  In  conjunction 
with  tha  abova,  thasa  tasks  includa  support  for  baach  survay, 
undarwatar  obstacla  claaring,  and  daaolitions.  Closa  intagration 
os  NSW  capabilitias  into  tha  MAU  CSOC)  concapt  of  oparations  in 
training  and  axarcisas  is  assantial,  if  tha  capabilitias  of  thasa 
assats  ara  to  ba  fully  axploitad.^ 

5.  Spacial  Oparations  Capabilitias  tha  MAU  CSOC)  Doas 
Not  Possasss 

Ca) .  Surgical  countartarrorist  hostaga  rascua. 

Cb).  Establishsant  of  ascapa  and  avasion  natworks. 

Cc>.  Psychological  oparations. 

Cd>.  Sabotaga. 

Ca).  Subvarsion.**^ 

Training.  Ona  of  tha  objactivas  of  tha  MAU  CSOC)  is  to  be 
abla  to  conduct  thraa  simultaneous  company'sizad  raids  by  air 
assault,  surface  assault,  or  a  combination  of  tha  two.  Tha  vaids 
will  ba  accomplished  at  night,  without  radio  or  electronic 
ar?’missions,  at  extended  ranges  and  with  short  notice. 

A  second  primary  objective  is  to  ba  a(Ue  to  acconplish  rapid 
mission  planning.  The  specific  target  is  to  ba  able  to  plan  to 
execute  a  mission  within  six  hour  of  notification. 

To  accomplish  these  specific  objectives  an  aggressive  and 
detailed  training  program  is  ren|uired.  The  MAU  CSOC)  training  is 
divided  into  three  phases,  a  total  of  2G  weeks. 
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Phas«  1.  A  t«n  w*ek  block  d»vot»d  to  Individuiil  and  sntall 
unit  skills  training.  In  this  phas*  units  concentre<.te  on 
individual  proficiancy  in  such  ar«as  as;  physical  conditioning^ 
rifl*  marksmanshipf  individual  protactiv*  maasuras^  small  unit 
tactics  and  classrooa  instruction/indoctrination. 

Phasa  II.  A  two  waak  pariod  for  tha  initial  integration  of 
alamants.  This  integration  is  assantial  to  tha  success  of  tha 
unit  and  raquiras  coordination  batwaan  tha  Air/Ground  taamr 
Staff  training  is  amphasizad  in  this  phasa  and  it  ends  with  tha 
successful 1  completion  of  tha  GCE  and  ACE  racaiving  thair  Marina 
Corps  Combat  Raadinass  Evaluation  (MCCRESl. 

Phasa  III.  In  tha  final  tan  waaks  of  tha  training  cycla  tha 
MAU  concantratas  on  integration  with  the  Navy.  Joint  planning 
and  axarcisos  are  conducted.  Extended  raids  are  conducted  and 
both  Navy  and  Marina  units  sharpen  thair  skill  in  preparing  to 
meat  tha  objectives  as  stated  above.  This  phasa  culminates  in  a 
special  operations  capable  akarcisa  (SOCEX)  at  which  time  in  MAU 
and  Navy  ARG  ara  determined  to  be  special  operations  capable. 

Summary 

Tha  MAU  (SOC)  is  a  viable  force  for  tha  nation  as  a  maritime 
reaction  force  to  crisis  situations  around  tha  world.  liAGTFs 
have  always  bean  uniquely  qualified  for  a  broad  spectrum  of 
missions  in  the  maritime  environment,  aspaciallly  whan  the 
situation  calls  for  forced  entry  and/or  insertion  of  heliborne  or 
waterborne  forces  from  the  sea.** 
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Th#  MALI  <80C)  was  form«d  urtdar  tha  pr#mis^'  that  it  would 
«nhanc#  th*  Marin*  Corps*  capability  to  conduct  special 
operations  in  a  Atari  time  environment .  It  was  aesigned  to 
coN^lement  other  service  special  operations,  not  duplicate  them. 

This  initiative  has  gone  another  step  closer  to  the 
integration  of  the  Navy-Marine  Team.  The  close  coordination 
between  the  Marine  MAU  staff  and  the  Phibron  staff  improves  the 
ability  to  carry  out  their  mission  "iti  any  clinoe  and  place". 

The  next  chapter  will  discuss  the  latest  "type”  of  warfare, 
the  Low  Intensity  Conflict  (LIC),  followed  by  a  comparison  of  the 
capabilities  and  missions  ct-f  the  MAU  <SDC>  and  the  requirements 
for  Lie. 
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CHAPTER  3 


UOW  INTENSITY  CONFLICT  CLIO 


Thiii  chapter  will  discuss  Low  Intensity  Conflict  (LIO; 
whsr*  it  bsgany  why  it  is  important,  what  it  is  and  what  tha 
rsquirasants  aro  for  th*  Military  in  this  anvironinant. 

Lie  tias  racantly  bacoma  a  popular  topic  of  discussion  in 
military  and  political  circlas.  Many  baliava  that  LIC  is  tha 
most  likaly  form  of  military  involvamant  in  bur  naar  futur'>. 
Soma  say  wa  ara  praparing  for  tha  wrong  war  with  our  strong 
amphasis  in  Euro^rta. 

LIC  can  ba  many  things  to  many  paopla.  To  tha  young  soldiar 
or  Marina  involvad  in  a  firafight  it  is  high  intansity^ 
ragardlass  of  tha  dacision  of  tha  political  or  military 
stratagist  dafining  tha  situation  as  low  intansity  conflict. 
What  may  ha  a  lifa  and  daath  struggla  for  soma  is  a  polica  action 
for  othars.  Anothar  popular  discussion  topic  is  tha  naw  tarm 
"military  oparations  or  actions  short  of  war".  Does  this  maan 
oparations  without  a  shot  firad  or  doas  it  maan  oparations 
involving  troops  in  a  situation  in  which  war  has  not  baan 
daclarad?  To  undarstand  LIC  wa  must  dafina  tha  arana  as 
pracisaly  as  possibla.  This  chaptar  will  attempt  to  clarify  tha 
definition  and  use  of  tha  tarm  low  intansity  conflict  as  it  will 


ba  used  in  this  thesis. 


LQMLlnt»nMitv^Q« filet  D<^fin»d 


LcMrf  Intensity  Conflict  has  bs*n  officially  dsfinad  by  th» 
U.Su  Joint  Chiafs  of  Staffs 

Low  intansity  conflict  is  a  lisitad  political-military 
struggla  to  achiava  political*  military*  social*  economic*  and 
psychological  objactivas.  It  is  oftan  protractad  and  rangos  from 
diplomatic*  aconomic*  and  psychosocial  prassuras  through 
tarrorism  to  insurgant  war.  Low  intansity  conflict  is  ganarally 
confinad  to  a  gaographic  araa  and  is  oftan  character izad  by 
constraints  on  tha  waaponry*  tactics*  and  laval  of  violanca.* 

This  dofinition  doas  not  halp  to  truly  undarstand  tha 
complaxity  of  issuas  in  LlC.  Tirst  of  all*  LIC  is  not  just  a 
Military  oparation  with  unconvantional  units  or  civil  affairs 
parsonnal*  but  rathar  an  anvironmartt  within  which  various  means 
are  amployad.  LIC  than*  is  not  a  military  problem  so  much  as  a 
political  and  strategic  problem.  Col.  Harry  Summers*  in  his  book 
On  Strataavi  Tha  Vietnam  War  in  Coritaxt.  points  out  in  his  review 
of  tha  Vietnam  war  that  it  was  not  our  tactics  that  ''lost''  tha 
war*  but  our  strategy  or  batter  yet*  our  lack  of  s^tratagy.^  Our 
strategy  must  be  solid  and  complementary  at  all  levels  i f  wa  are 
to  win  in  LiC.  This  means  tha  political*  aconomic*  military* 
congressional  and  national  will  must  be  geared  toward  tha  same 
objective. 

Tha  difference  between  nuclear  and  unconventional  wihr  is 
rather  straightforward,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  separate 
conventional  war  and  low-level  conflict.  Ei  nest  Evans  discusses 
the  differences  in  his  article  "Wars  Without  Splendour"  in 
Conflict  Quarterly.^  First*  low— level  conflict  involves  the  use 
of  irregular  troops*  fighting  over  large  geographic  areas  and 
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•figaging  in  combat  on  int*rniitt*nt  occasional  Casualties  are 
usually  f«w«r  in  low~l«v«l  conflict.  Th*  s«cond  Important 
diff*r»nc#  batwean  conventional  and  low-*lev*l  conflict  is  that  a 
conventional  conflict  usually  consists  of  two  nvr  more  nations  in 
battle.  Low-level  conflict  is  characterized  by  internal  struggle 
with  indirect  actions  occurring  between  external  nations.  Thirds 
low-level  conflict  tends  to  be  “low  tech“  with  less  use  of 
massive  firepower,  such  as  artillery  and  air  strikes.  Fourth, 
lov-level  conflict  is  usually  Miore  mai  power  intensive  rather  than 
technology  driven.  Fighting  involves  Infantry  units  with  small 
arms  rather  than  large  armor  or  mechanized  units.  Finally, 
political  factors  are  more  important  on  a  day  to  day  basis.  The 
ultimate  objective  in  low-level  conflict  is  to  change  a 
government  or  p-^litical  system.  The  political  dimension 
dominates  all  decisions. 

Modern  strategist,  William  J.  Taylor,  describes  LIC  based  on 
four  char  acteristics.'*  The  first  is  that  LIC  is  asymmetr  ical ,  it 
is  characterized  by  an  unconventional  total  commitment  by  the 
insurgents.  Secondly,  it  is  ambiguous,  in  that  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  friends  from  enemies.  The  third  characteristic  is 
unconventional .  The  center  of  gravity  is  political  and  or  social 
af<  opposed  to  military.  Fourthly,  LIC  is  protracted  war  and 
typified  by  wars  of  attrition. 

Several  authors  have  discussed  LIC  in  terms  of  a  spectrum  of 
war.  The  basis  of  this  spectrum  philosophy  is  that  LIC  is  the 
most  likely  conflict,  while  the  least  likely  conflict  is  nuclear 
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war,  with  nid-intanaity  conflict  Boaawhara  in  tha  middla.  In 
this  spactruM  an  insurgancy,  such  as  tha  Naw  Paoplas  Army  in  tha 
Philippinas,  would  fall  undar  tha  catagory  of  LIC,  Uorld  Mar  II 
would  ha  an  axawpla  of  High  Intansity  Conflict  and  Koraa  might  ba 
a  good  axampla  of  Mid  Intansity  Conflict.  This  spactrum  is 
somawhat  usaful  to  halp  narrow  tha  dafinition  of  LlC.  Figura  3-1 
dapicts  tha  spactrum  of  war. 

Most  Likaly  Laast  Likely 

Low  Intansity  — - —  Mid  Intansity  - - — - High  Intansity 

Unconventional  Convent lc<nal  f^uclaar  War 

Figure  3-1.  Tha  Spactrum  of  klar. 

Captain  Ralph  Patars  has  davalopad  an  alternative  to  tha 
spactrum  of  war  philosophy.  Ha  divides  war  into  six  different 
categories;  Armed  Peace,  Intansity  Conflict,  Limited  War, 

General  Conventional  War,  TT«aatra  Nuclear  War  and  Global  Nuclear 
War.**  Wa  will  discuss  only  tha  first  throe  as  they  relate  to  our 
discussion  of  LIC.  Armed  Peace  is  the  first  level,  in  which 
countries  are  at  peace  but  are  armed  and  prepared  for  war.  The 
example  used  is  the  relationship  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  after  WW  II.  Politics  simply  become  a  continuation  of 
war.  Historically,  armed  peace  has  been  around  since  the  Roman- 
Carthaginian  struggle  for  power  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin.  It 
is  a  time  of  calculated  decisions,  and  acts  short  of  war.  Armed 


P*ac*  do*s  not  praclud*  war  b*tw*an  othar  nations  and  is  a  likaly 
pracursor  to  tha  naxt  two  typas  of  war,  LIC  and  Limitad  War. 

Tha  naxt  laval  of  war  is  Low  Intansity  Conflict.  Patars'' 
dafinition  of  LIC  focusas  on  insurgancy  and  countar insurgancy 
warfara.  Tfiis  typa  of  war  say  ba  a  ragionally  basad  insurgancy 
or  an  insurgancy  through  tha  usa  of  surrogatas  such  as  Nicaragua 
and  El  Salvador  today.  LIC  nay  involva  irragulars  and  guarilla 
forcas  struggling  for  powar  or  it  may  involva  vastly  organizad 
military  forcas  with  capability  for  sustainad  combat.  Patar s 
baliavas  tarrorism  spans  tha  antira  braadth  of  war  and  may  ba 
just  as  likaly  in  armad  paaca  as  in  LIC.  Tha-kay  to  succass  in 
LIC  is  axpaditious  application  of  powar.  Piacamaal  approachas 
only  prolong  tha  conflict  and  favor  tha  insurgant  who,  lika  a 
waightli ftar,  slowly  builds  his  strangth  on  aval — increasing 
amounts  of  waight. 

Limitad  War  is  tha  involvamant  of  suparpowars  in  ragional 

wars.  Examplas  includa  tha  U.S.  in  Korea  in  19S2  and  Viatnam  in 

* 

tha  latar  years  of  tha  war  and  tha  U.S.S.R.  invasioni<  oV 
Czachoslovakia  in  19G8  and  Afghanistan  in  1980.  Tna  proflams 
for  super powar  involvamant  in  Limitad  Mar  ara  axamplifiad  in 
thasa  axamplas.  Another  problem  with  Limitad  Mar  is  tha  dilution 
of  combat  powar  by  restricting  participation  and  employment  of 
strategic  assets.  Some  say  we  lost  Viatnam  through  our  actions 
in  Korea  by  not  using  nuclear  powar  against  the  Chinese  and 
demonstrating  our  resolution  to  the  maintenance  of  freedom  in 
Asia.  All  three  of  these  kinds  of  war.  Armed  Peace,  L.IC  and 
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Limited  Uar,  fall  within  th*  rang*  of  Low  Intansity  Conflict  in 
soMa  Mannar  or  anothar. 

Earliar  wa  discuasad  tha  notion  of  Military  actions  short  of 
war.  Is  Lie  war?  How  doas  it  coMpara  to  actions  short  of  war? 
Colonal  Richard  Swain  discuseas  thasa  issuas  in  his  articla  in 
Hilitarv  Ravi  aw.*  Swain  concludas  that  LlC  is  not  war  but  an 
activity  cf  a  govarnaant  to  rasolva  national  conflicts.  Furthar, 
tha  usa  of  Military  forcas  ara  twofold,  first  thay  May  ba  usad  in 
war  to  carry  out  political  objactivas  and  sacond,  thay  may  ba 
usad  in  actions  short  of  war.  Howavar,  combat  oparations  may 
taka  placa  undar  both  circumstances. 

Sanaral  Paul  Qorman,  former  CZNC  of  U.S.  Southern  Command, 
baliavas  that  LIC  is  "war  turned  upside  down".  Military 
oparations  in  LIC  require  usa  of  security  assistance  and 
intelligence  first  and  holding  firepower  and  maneuver  for  later 
stages.'*' 

Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Fulton  addresses  tha  issue  of  LIC 
and  war.**  He  believes  LIC  must  be  treated  as  a  new  phenomenon 
and  should  be  studied  and  treated  with  new  ideas  and  resources. 
Is  it  new  or  have  we  focused  our  efforts  away  from  it?  LIC  is 
not  a  topic  which  can  be  generalized,  but  it  must  be  viewed 
differently  in  each  occurrence.  We  cannot  apply  the  same  rules 
in  each  case.  Fulton  describes  a  difference  between  war  and  LIC. 
First  of  all,  LIC  is  a  Third  World  malady.  It  tends  to  be 
engaged  in  by  lesser  developed  countries  of  the  world.  Second, 
the  means  of  waging  LIC  are  different  than  war  in  the 
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conventional  sen.*.  In  LIC  the  moat  usable  commodity  Is  people 
and  not  material.  Time  is  also  important  in  LIC,  as  the  more 
protracted  conflict  tends  to  favor  the  insurgent.  LIC  attempts 
to  involve  the  entire  population  in  the  conflict.  There  is  no 
separation  between  warriors  and  noncombatants.  The  objectives 
and  final  ends  of  the  insurgents  is  the  broad  change  in  society 
and  a  realigning  of  political  power.  Uncondi tional  surrender  or 
total  victory  is  the  goal  in  conventional  war.  Last,  violence 
takes  on  a  whole  new  meaning  in  LIC.  Terrorism,  assassination, 
urban  violence,  hostage-taking  are  all  tactics  in  LIC  and  do  not 
fit  the  "rules"  of  conventional  war.  There  is  no  Geneva 
Convention  for  LIC  as  far  as  the  insurgents  are  concerned.  This 
became  a  key  point  in  negotiations  for  the  return  of  our  POWs 
from  North  Vietnam.  The  North  Vietnamese  were  not  at  war  with 
the  U.S.,  therefore  the  status  of  "POWs"  was  relegated  to  common 
criminals  or  murderers.  Ont  might  say  this  is  mere  rhetoric  but, 
we  cannot  afford  to  face  such  a  situation  again  in  the  future. 
Ue  must  learn  from  the  past  and  from  this  new  "phenomenon"  called 

LIC. 

The  JCS  definition  describes  LIC  as  an  environment  including 
political,  economic,  geographic  and  social  considerations.  The 
military  response  to  LIC  is  not  and  should  not  be  the  first  and 
only  one.  However,  when  the  response  to  LIC  is  determined  to  be 
military  it  should  be  a  fully  supported  introduction  of  all 
available  and  appropriate  assets  to  accomplish  the  task. 

The  discussion  and  definition  of  LIC  in  this  thesis  will  be 
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basftd  on  th#  doctrine  in  U«g.  Airmv  Fittld  Circular  100-20.  Low 
Int#naitv  Conflicfe.  LIC  in  this  discussion  will  include  all 


conflict  below  enid  intensity  to  include;  terrorisn*  insurgency, 
peacekeeping  and  contingency  response  Missions;  but  does  not 
include  protracted  engagements  of  enemy  regular  forces.  These 
specific  operations,  will  be  individually  addressed  as  general 
categories  of  LIC  later  in  the  chapter. 

The  important  lesson  from  all  the  literature  is  that  there 
is  no  singular  definition  of  LIC.  The  critical  point  is  to 
understand  the  <>nvironment  of  LIC,  and  the  fact  that  each 
situation  must  be  viewed  based  on  its  own  internal  and  eyternal 
factors.  LIC  may  not  be  war,  but  to  the  fighting  man  on  the  line 
it  surely  is  not  peace.  Uext  we  will  address  the  origins  of  LIC 
and  this  new  level  of  conflict. 

Origins  and  History 

Insurgency  or  guerilla  warfare  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
Napoleonic  era  and  the  Spanish  popular  resistance  to  Napoleon’^s 
armies.  However,  the  best  use  of  this  type  of  warfare  was 
developed  in  the  Far  East  by  Mao  Tse  Tung  and  the  Chinese 
communists  in  the  1920s.  We  shall  discuss  some  early  examples  of 
Lie  and  then  look  at  recent  occurrences. 

Th©  Philippine  Insurrection  of  1901.  On  25  April  1898  the 
U.S.  declared  wav  on  Spain^  Just  over  three  months  later  the 
U.S.  had  won  the  Spanish— American  War.  With  that  victory  came 
the  decision  to  colonize  the  Philippines,  a  former  territory  of 
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th«  Spani»h-  a*n*ral  Eimilio  Aguinaldo  l»d  th*  Philippin*®  in  a 
r*volt  against  ths  U.S.  att#«pt  at  colonizing  and  was  soundly 
dafaatad  by  U.S.  forcM  by  th*  and  of  1899.  Tha  U.S.  baliavad 
that  all  fighting  was  ovar  and  that  opposition  caasad  to  axist. 
This  was  not  trua.  Aguinaldo  raalizad  the*  situation  and  knaw  ha 
could  not  fight  haad  to  haad  with  tha  U.S.  forcas.  Ha  disparsad 
his  forcas  and  astablishad  districts  of  dafansa.  His  troops  shad 
thair  uniforms  and  bagan  training  for  a  naw  typa  of  war.  In 

thair  sacura  basa  camps  thay  built  up  supplias  of  arms,  food  and 

trainad  naw  racruits  from  tha  countrysida.  Thay  bagan  with  an 
anti-U.S.  propaganda  campaign,  usad  tarrorism  to  datar  dissant 
and  bagan  using  hit  and  run  tactics  against  U.S.  forcas- 
Aguinaldo  was  kaanly  awara  of  tha  anti-imparial ist  movamant  in 
tha  U.S-  and  was  praparad  to  fight  a  protractad  war  in  ordar  to 

maka  tha  U.S-  losa  intarast  in  tha  Phillppinas. 

In  tha  baginning  of  this  insurgancy  U.S.  troops  wara  widaly 
disparsad  and  in  small  numbars  and  wara  unabla  to  conduct 
affactiva  fiald  oparations-  Sanaral  Franklin  Ball  davalopad  a 
countarinsurgancy  stratagy  that  has  bacoma  tha  basis  for  doctrina 
today.  Ganaral  Ball  knaw  his  anamy  and  what  it  would  taka  to 
dafaat  tham.  His  plan  was  to  isolate  tha  guerilla  forcas,  dany 
them  access  to  and  eliminate  their  base  of  support  and  destroy 
their  means  and  will  to  resist.  These  objectives  were  enumerated 
politically,  economically,  socially  and  militarily.  The  General 
believed  a  short  but  aggressive  campaign  would  cost  tha  U.S.  lass 
and  and  tha  campaign  sooner.  It  seams  General  Bell  was  aware  of 


th*  political  rani ficationa  back  in  tha  stat»s.  His  plan  was 
dasignad  not  only  to  dafaat  tha  rabal  forcas  but  to  aliminata  tha 
infrastructura  which  supportad  tha  rabals.  In  six  nonths  3anaral 
Ball  and  his  brigada  had  nanagad  to  isolata  tha  insurgancy  from 
tha  population  through  his  astablishmant  of  protaction  zonas.  Ha 
nautralizad  tha  insurgant  laadarship  and  organization  through 
military  and  political  control  of  tha  local  populaca  that 
supportad  tha  insurgancy.  Ha  succassfully  mobillzad  all  alamants 
of  political,  social,  acononic  and  military  [Uiowar  to  nautraliza 
tha  insurgant  and  motivata  tha  populaca.  His  dacantralizad 
tactical  organizations  provad  most  affactiva  in  an  aggrassiva 
offansiva  canpaign  which  saizad  tha  tactical  initiativa  and  lad 
to  ultimata  victory  with  tha  surrandar  of  tha  insurgant 
laadarship  and  an  and  to  tha  war.**  This  scanario  is  quita 
similar  to  thosa  wa  hava  saan  in  racant  yaarss  an  insurgancy 
dariving  its  powar  from  tarrorism  of  tha  local  populaca,  a 
difficulty  saparating  tha  insurgant  from  tha  populaca  and  a 
dadicatad  insurgant  group,  willing  to  fight  a  protractad  war. 
Thasa  charactarist ics  hava  tha  makings  of  troubla  for  any  force 
attempting  to  and  an  insurgancy.  Tha  Philippines  example  points 
out  tha  naad  for  a  claar  stratagy  and  tha  support  and  willingness 
of  tha  country  to  countar  an  insurgancy.  The  next  discussion 
will  be  of  a  successful  counterinsurgency  effort  in  Malaya  in  the 
post  WW  II  period. 

Counterinsurgency  in  Malaya  194^1930.  Prior  to  MW  11  many 
Chinese  immigrated  to  Malay.  These  immigrants  eventually  became 


th<»  foundation  for  insurgancy  in  tha  country  of  Malay  following 
UU  II.  Tha  insurgants  wara  mambars  of  tha  Malay  ComMunist  Party 
(MCP>,  an  outcropping  of  tha  Communist  Chinasa  succass  in 
mainland  China  undar  Mao  Tsa  Tung.  Tha  insurgancy  was  plannad  as 
a  classical  Asian  struggla  with  thraa  stagas  of  war.  Howavar, 
bacausa  of  tha  inability  of  tha  MCP  to  organiza*  tha  affactiva 
rasponsa  by  tha  Malay  govarnmant  with  tha  tsupport  of  tha  British, 
and  tha  failura  to  gain  support  outsida  of  tha  Chinasa  population 
of  Malay  tha  insurgancy  navar  got  bayond  tha  first  staga.  Tha 
raasons  for  tha  succass  in  this  countar insurgancy  can  baappliad 
to  our  doctrina  for  LIC  today.  First,  tha  British  raalizad  tha 
most  important  aspact  of  tha  crisis  was  to  stabiliza  tha  Malay 
govarnmant.  Thay  accomplishad  this  by  subordinating  military 
concarns  to  civilian  political  laadarship.  Naxt,  tha  dacision 
was  mada  to  organiza  all  intalliganca  oparations  undar  tha  Malay 
polica.  This  halpad  to  braak  tha  insurgant's  grip  on  tha 
population.  Tha  British  coordtnatad  all  civic  action  with  tha 
military.  This  is  tha  sama  tactic  usad  by  U.S.  Marinas  in  many 
of  thair  involvamants  in  Cantral  Amarica  and  again  in  Viatnam. 
An  intarasting  rastriction  of  tha  forcas  was  a  dacision  to  usa 
minimal  firapowar  against  rabal  forcas,  aspacially  in  populatad 
areas.  Thay  baliavad  artillery  and  air  support  killed  very  few 
guerrillas,  but  provided  the  enemy  with  excellent  propaganda. 
The  emphasis  was  on  small  unit  actions,  with  squad-sized 
ambushes.  Soldiers  were  placed  in  a  geographic  area  and  kept 
there  to  become  familiar  with  the  terrain  and  the  enemy  in  their 
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MBign«d  ar«a.  Finiilly,  this  was  indsad  a  protractad  conflict, 
ovar  twalva  yaars,  and  tha  British  and  Malays  raalizad  that  thay 
Mist  rasain  comiiittad  if  thay  wara  to  win.  This  contrasts  with 
tha  U.S.  ph:llosophy  to  hit  hard  with  maxlmuM  forca  to  dastroy  tha 
anasy  bafora  tha  Congrass  and  tha  will  of  tha  paopla  turn  against 
tha  action.  Tha  British  astablishad  a  plan,  stuck  with  it  and 
wara  succassful . Tha  naxt  discussion  looks  at  tha  Asian 
Marxist  Insurgancy  Doctrina  as  inplanantad  by  Mao  Tsa  Tung  of 
China  and  Vo  Mguyan  6iap  in  Viatnam. 

Asian  Marxist  Insurgancy  Doctrina.  Tha  basic  thama  of  this 
doctrina  is  how  a  paasant  arny  can  dafaat  tha  army  of  a  modarn 
industrializad  nation.  Mao  davalopad  thraa  stagas  of  war  to 
accomplish  this  task.  Tha  first  staga  is  guarilla  warfara.  Tha 
sacond  staga  is  mobila  warfara  which  usas  regular  forces  to 
annihilate  tha  anasy.  Last,  tha  third  staga  was  positional 
warfara  sought  to  angaga  tha  anamy  in  a  war  of  attrition.  Mao 
bal laved  guarilla  warfara  was  constant  and  that  guarilla  forces 
wara  to  be  used  throughout  all  stagas  of  war  to  aid  in  both 
attrition  and  annihilation  of  the  anamy.  Tha  primary  objective 
of  tha  guarilla  is  to  force  tha  anamy  to  defend  avarywhara,  thus 
roakirig  him  vulnerable  to  dafaat.  The  final  thrust  in  Mao 
insurgent  doctrina  was  to  forca  tha  opponent  to  have  to  fight 
insurgents  and  regular  forces  across  a  great  expanse  of 
territory,  in  essence  to  divide  and  conquer.  The  first  phase  of 
insurgency  could  be  described  as  LIC,  while  the  second  and  third 
phases  are  mid  intensity  conflict.  The  problem  lies  in  the  fact. 
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that  the  guerilla  doas  not  l«av*  th*  battlafiald  and  tha  opponant 
finds  hlMsalf  fighting  both  a  low  and  mid  intansity  conflict 
sinultanaousiy.  liao  usad  this  doctrina  to  graat  suecass  in  his 
climb  to  powar  in  China.  Qanaral  Giap  also  usad  this  doctrina 
with  graat  succass  in  Viatnam.  Quarilla  warfara  in  South  Vietnam 
tiad  up  innumarabla  assats  while  NVA  regulars  concentrated 
attacks  elsewhere.  This  battlefield  depth  neutralized  the 
mobility  advantage  of  the  U.S.  and  RVN  forces  and  forced  a 
reactionary  environment  in  which  the  enemy  maintained  the 
initiative. 

Historically  we  have  seen  how  LIC  has  developed  and  spread 
across  the  globe.  It  has  not  bean  limited  to  Just  insurgency 
warfare.  In  the  next  section  we  will  examine  several  recent 
cases  of  LIC,  to  include  terrorism,  peacekeeping  and  contingency 
response  actions. 

Highjack  of  the  Achilla  Lauro.  As  we  have  shown,  LIC  takes 
on  many  faces.  Terrorism  as  a  means  to  force  change  has  become 
all  too  common.  How  to  counter  this  new  method  of  war  is  a 
difficult  question.^  The  highjacking  of  the  cruise  ship,  the 
Achille  Lauro,  is  a  good  example  of  the  problems  and  some 
solutions  in  countering  terrorist  activity.  The  ship,  with  400 
passengers  aboard,  was  highjacked  by  Palestinian  terrorists.  The 
terrorists  demanded  that  Israel,  release  50  Palestinian  prisoners. 


The  terrorists  killed 

a  U.S.  citizen 

aboard 

the 

ship. 

The 

Egyptian  government 

interceded  and 

pledged 

safety  of 

the 

terrorists  if  they  would  release  the  hostages  and 

the 

ship. 

The 
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terrorists  agreed  and  were  flown  out  of  Egypt  destined  for 
Tunisia.  The  U>S.  had  confirned  the  death  of  a  U«S.  citizen  by 
the  terrorists  and  intervened  by  forcing  the  getaway  plane  down 
in  SigonellSf  Sicily,  by  fighter  and  intercept  aircraft  off  the 
U.S.  aircraft  carrier  Saratoga.  T?ie  terrorists  were  detained  and 
tried  by  the  Italian  governaent.  Incidentally,  the  ringleader  of 
the  terrorists  managed  to  escape  from  Italy  to  YugocBiavia.  This 
case  points  out  the  depth  of  counterterror ist  operations. 
Involvement  must  begin  at  the  highest  levels,  in  the  White  House 
itself' and  be  coordinated  across  many  lines.  The  planning  and 
coordination  of  the  military  action  was  critical.  Intelligence 
played  a  major  role  in  finding  the  getaway  aircraft  and  ensuring 
the  success  of  the  mission.  From  the  first  indication  of  the 
high jaci'ing  to  the  capture  of  the  terrorists  only  five  days 
elapsed.  Our  ability  to  respond  in  such  a  timely  manner  was 
shown  to  be  the  key  to  the  success  of  this  operation.  The  U.S. 
must  be  prepared  to  respond  quickly  'in  future  terroris't  actions. 

The  Frenc  )  Experience  in  LXC  in  the  i.980s.  LIC  is  global 
and  nov  just  limited  to  the  U.S.  Vie  can  and  must  learn  from 
other  nation's  experiences.  In  the  1380s  :!;he  French  have  been 
involved  in  three  LIC  operations:  the  peacekeeping  mission  in 
Lebanon,  the  Chadian  defense  of  Libyan  incurs^o'),  and  the  recent 
minesweeping  operations  in  the  Red  Sea.  In  Lebanon,  French 
forces  were  part  of  the  Multinational  Security  Force  in  Beirut. 
Their  missions  included:  separating  combatants,  street  clearing 
of  mines,  civilian  population  security  and  training  the  Lebanese 


army.  Tha  Franch  war  a  commltt<>d  to  Chad  to  act  as  a  dafartsiva 
shiald  to  pravartt  Libyan  incursion  into  Chad.  Thair  spacific 
mission  was  training  of  tha  Chadian  troops  and  raconnaissanca  of 
tha  northarn  Chad  bordar.  In  tha  Rad  Saa»  Franch  minaswaapars 
wara  daployad  to  claar  tha  Lowar  Suaz  and  Rad  Saa  for  tha 
raastabl ishmant  of  fraa-f lowing  maritima  traffic  to  maintain 
linas  of  communication  to  Uastarn  Europa.  Each  of  thasa 
oparations  was  succassful  bacausa  of  thair  affactiva  application 
of  two  kay  principlas;  first,  tha  pravantion  of  crisas  and 
sacond,  tha  maintananca  of  a  rataliation  capability.  Tha  crisis 
pravantion  goal  was  obtainad  throctgh  tha  affactiva  daploymant  of 
forcas  ccnsistant  with  tha  circumstancas.  Franca  has  astablishad 
a  Rapid  Action  Force  to  maat  tha  sacond  objactiva.  This  force  is 
comprised  of  tha  Sth  Amphibious  Assault  Division  and  tha  11th 
Parachute  Division,  both  c-^pabla  and  prepared  foi  rapid 
intervention  by  air,  land,  and  saa.  Tha  lessons  learned  from  tha 
Franch  in  thasa  oparations  suggest  that  flexibility,  innovation 
and  professional  ism  are  kay  for  military  sur.cass  in  LIT, 
Secondly,  civil-military  cooperation  on  all  levels  is  tha  most 
important  determinant  of  overall  success.*^ 

Military  Assistance  in  El  Salvador.  Tha  U.S.  is  currently 
assisting  tha  govarnmant  of  El  Salvador  with  military  assistance 
in  tha  form  of  advisory  for  t''aining  and  tactics.  A  recant 
article  by  tha  former  commander  of  tha  U.S.  Army  Element, 
Military  Croup,  El  Salvador,  brings  forward  soma  of  tha  problems 
tha  U.S.  has  in  dealing  with  this  level  of  LIC. **  Ha  states  that 
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th*  Army  is  still  tisd  to  ths  "Europsan  Thraat"  and  is  unpr*par<»d 
for  Lie  oparations,  both  in  philosophy  and  training.  To  b« 
•ffactiv*  wa  must  hava  advisors  that  ara  capabla  of  par  forming  in 
sacurity  advisory  and  training  positions  in  tha  host  country.  Ua 
should  ba  sanding  our  bast  trainad  LIC  axparts  to  assist  our 
alii  as.  In  fact,  via  ara  not  doing  that  but  ara  sanding  la€<.dars 
who  ara  trying  to  cr«»ata  a  miniatura  U.S.  dafansa  astabl ishmant 
in  El  Salvador.  Othar  prcsblams  in  this  anvironmant  ara  tha 
arbitrary  parsonnal  rastrictions  imposad  by  tha  Congrass  and  tha 
politics  of  providing  sufficiant  funds  to  support  tha  oparation. 
Thasa  issuas  of  domastic  U.S.  politics  only  confusa  tha  paopla  wa 
ara  supporting.  Thasa  problams  ara  raminiscant  of  tha  mid-1960s 
and  continua  to  amphasiza  tha  naad  for  tha  cooparation  and 
coordination  of  all  lavals  of  our  governmant. 

Thasa  casas  or  axamplas  of  LIC,  its  origins  and  history, 
hava  astablishad  a  starting  point  for  undarstanding  tha 
conplaxity  of  tha  problams  and  difficultias  in  daaling  with  tha 
many  facas  ot  LIC.  Thasa  axamplas  hava  discussad  tha  tactical 
and  oparational  considarations  of  LIC.  Tha  naxt  section  will 
discuss  tha  strategic  implications  and  concerns  for  LIC. 


Currant  Implications  for  U.S.  Policy 

Uhat  is  tha  cause  of  this  new  wave  of  conflict  at  tha  lower 
ends  of  tha  spectrum?  Many  U.S.  strategists  have  placed  the 
blame  solidly  on  tha  shoulders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  new 


Third  World  conflict  has  its  roots  in  basic  Marxist  philosophy^ 
Th*  Sovist  Union  and  th«  rsst  of  Usstorn  Europ*  hav«  hasn  at 
psacs  for  ov«r  40  ysars.  This  "peaceful**  period  has  allowed  the 
Soviets  to  expand  their  support  for  "wars  of  national 
liberation".  This  has  proven  to  be  a  low  cost  method  of 
extending  their  power  to  weaken  their  adversaries  and  to  counter 
Western  gains  in  the  Third  World.  These  conflicts  have  been 
expensive  in  terms  of  manpower  to  the  Third  World  nations  but  has 
been  inexpensive  in  terms  of  technological  and  materiel  support 
by  the  Soviets  and  their  surrogates.  This  Soviet  or  Marxist 
expansion  and  exploitation  must  be  contained. This  mission 
has  fallen  on  the  countries  of  the  free  world,  with  the  U.S. 
taking  the  lead. 

The  "Reagan  Doctrine"  is  designed  to  meet  the  Soviet 
challenge.*-*  The  President's  thrust  has  been  to  resist  the 
direct  and  surrogate  prongs  of  the  Soviet  Union's  expansion  in 
areas  such  as  Asia,  Africa,  and  Central  America.  The  Doctrine 
calls  for  support  to  those  forces  resisting  the  Soviet  and 
surrogate  advances.  This  philosophy  did  not  begin  with  Reagan 
but  has  its  roots  in  the  Kennedy  Administration  in  IS&l,  when  the 
President  reoriented  the  military  and  the  strategic  ciancerns  of 
the  nation  to  counterinsurgency  forces  in  Southeast  Asia.  We 
might  trace  the  problems  we  have  inheri-ted  in  our  lack  of 
involvement  to  the  "Nixon  Doctrine"  of  1969.**-  President  Nixon 
believed  the  host  government  bore  the  primary  r esponsibi 1 1 ty  for 
providing  manpower  for  its  own  defense.  This,  perhaps,  may  have 


b*«n  A  proper  Approach  to  in  th*  ISBOs*  but  it  s*nt  a  aassag*  to 
th*  rast  oi  th*  world  that  th«  U.8.  was  raturning  to  its  old 
isolationist  ways..  This  signal  promptad  Soviat  actions  that  wa 
must  countar  today  as  proposad  and  axacutad  through  tha  Raagan 
Doctrira. 

This  is  vary  fragila  ground  that  wa  traad.  Thara  is  a 
dalicata  balanca  that  must  ba  maintainad  in  shaping  U.S.  policias 
that  will  affactivaly  countar  this  Soviat  expansion  whila  still 
maintaining  paaca. 

Thara  ara  many  hurdlas  that  stand  in  tha  way  of  our 
containmant  policy.  Profassor  John  Moora  has  idantifiad  t'iva 
spacific  factors  that  hindar  our  rasponsa  to  Soviat  and  surrogata 
axpansionism.  First,  is  tha  problan  of  tha  govarnmant  and 
sociaty's  ganuina  willingnass  to  raspond  to  tha  wishas  of  paopla 
saaking  paaca.  Do  wa  raally  think  that  i f  wa  would  hava  stoppad 
tha  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  tha  mining  of  HaiPhong  harbor  that  tha 
North  Viatnamasa  would  hava  andad  thair  attack  on  South  Viatnam? 
Yat  that  was  thair  axprassad  statamant  in  tha  prass  and  many 
Amaricans  baliavad  bham.  Sacond  is  tha  conflicting  vlaws  of 
public  opinion  in  our  daraocratic  sociaty.  Tha  madia,  talavision, 
radio  and  nawspapars  of  far  a  rainbow  of  opinions  on  tha  actions 
or  lack  of  action  of  our  govarnmant  rasponsa.  A  third  difficulty 
for  us  is  tha  "chacks  and  balancas"  systam  of  govarnmant  in  which 
the  Congrass  must  approva  a  particular  coursa  or  policy.  This 
systam  tands  to  complicate  tha  execution  of  foreign  policy. 
Fourth,  there  is  a  major  gap  between  tha  knowledge  of  tha 


ExACUtiv*  branch  laadars  awaranasa  of  subvarsiva  and  insurgant 
activitiaa  and  tha  ganaral  ^lubllc'a  knowladga  of  tha  subjact. 
This  gap  is  dua  largaly  bacausa  of  tha  sansi tivlty  of  tha 
collaction  aaans  and  tha  inability  to  naka  this  information 
availabla  to  tha  ganarul  public.  Tha  last  factor  dascribad  by 
Moor a  Is  tha  affact  of  totalitarian  propaganda  and 
disinformation.  This  tactic  was  appliad  on  tha  U.S.  paopla  in 
Viatnam  and  continuas  to  ba  appliad  today.  Tna  Sandinista  ragima 
in  Cantral  Amarica  has  ovar  200  pro-Sandanista  solidarity  groups 
in  tha  U.S.  today. 

Two  notad  Ganaral  Off tears  hava  addrassad  shortcomings  in 
our  ability  to  daal  with  LIC  and  tha  Soviat  axpansionism.  Formar 
Marina  Ganaral  Victor  H.  Krulak  discussad  our  naad  to  prapara  for 
thasa  "littla  wars."  Ua  must  ralaarn  tha  fundamantals  and 
principlas  of  fighting  guarilla  wars.  Ha  amphasizas  tha 
offansiva  principla  of  war.  Tha  pivotal  factor  is  intall iganca, 
which  in  turn  rasts  on  popular  support.  Ha  citas  our  succass  in 
El  Salvador  as  a  racant  axampla  of  how  wa  must  gathar  our 
strangth  and  anargy  to  oust  unwalcoma  foas.  Ganaral  Krulak 
damonstratas  tha  importanca  of  tha  sanctuary  in  thasa  "littla 
wars",  as  was  tha  casa  in  Vietnam,  whara  sanctuary  was  found  in 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  Ua  must  not  allow  that  to  happan  again  as  wa 
must  ba  awara  of  tha  potantial  damaga  that  may  result  from  such 
constraints. 

Ganaral  John  R.  Galvin,  as  Commander  of  U.S.  Southern 
Command,  points  out  two  weaknesses  in  our  efforts  to  stem  Soviat 
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activity.  Th*  first  dsals  with  th*  sMphasis  by  our  military 
Isadsrs.  Our  Colonsls  and  Gsnsrals  spsnd  too  icuch  tim*  with  day 
to  day  work  and  thsrsupotif  laavs  tha  stratagic  thinking  to 
profassors  and  Journalists.  Our  officars  KMir.t  ba  abla  to  look 
bayond  today*s  tasks  and  must  prapara  for  toi>.orrow.  Ha  baliavas 
this  may  ba  a  raason  why  wa  hava  failad  to  proparly  prapara  for 
our  most  likaly  battla,  that  of  LIC.  Sacond,  Ganaral  Galvin 
baliavas  wa  hava  missad  tha  mark  in  our  maasura  of  af factivanass 
in  count arinsurgancy  oparations.  Instaad  of  body  count  or 
tarrain  capturad  wa  must  focus  on  tha  raal  objactiva  which  is 
political  and  social*  not  military.  Tha  amphasis  should  ba  on 
tha  nuffibar  of  paopla  wa  turn  back  in  support  of  tha  host 
govarnmant*  or  tha  numbar  of  guarrillas  ramainlng  as  opposad  to 
tha  numbar  killad.  Tha  amphasis  should  ba  on  tha  sociaty  and  not 
tha  military.^* 

Wa  cannot  blama  all  instancas  of  conflict  on  tha  Soviat 
Union  and  thair  surrogatas.  Thara  ara  savaral  othar  causas  of 
Lie  that  should  ba  addrassad*  which  in  thair  own  right  posa 
problams  to  our  involvamant.  Cultural  diffarancas  such  as 
raligion  in  Iran*  Iraq  and  Northarn  Iraland  and  compatition  for 
minarals  and  anargy  rasourcas  as  in  tha  Middle  East  and  Africa 
ara  Just  two  axamplas  of  othar  causas  of  tha  LIC  anvironmant. 
Nuclaar  prol i faratlon  has  diffusad  war  to  low  lavels  in  order  to 
avoid  nuclear  holocost.  Under  each  of  these  axamplas  ara  many 
othar  factors  which  may  bring  on  LIC  or  soma  form  of  conflict.** 

What  ara  soma  of  tha  implications  of  LIC  to  world  politics 
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and  stability?  LIC  Incraasas  th*  dangar  of  escalation  of 
regional  conflicts.  It  can  lead  to  realignment  of  countries  in 
the  Soviet -‘American  con  frontation.  LIC  can  aggravate  state-to- 
state  relations.  As  we  shall  see  in  the  next  section,  LIC  has 
established  some  new  missions  for  the  world's  armed  forces.  The 
Soviet  Union  itself  is  in  the  midst  of  a  counter insurgency  effort 
in  Afghanistan.  Other  nations  are  involved  in  such  campaigns: 
Angola,  Ethiopia,  Nicaragua,  and  Vietnam.  In  tFie  foreseeable 
future  «Miny  nations  will  be  confronted  with  Low  Intensity 
Conflict. » 

Ue  have  discussed  the  origins  of  LIC  and  some  past  and 
recent  examples  of  LIC.  The  strategic  implications  are  vast  and 
complicated.  This  next  section  will  discuss  specific  categories 
of  LIC.  This  will  help  in  future  analysis  and  comparison  of  the 
requirements  in  combatting  LIC. 

General  Categories  of  LIC 

Low  Intensity  Conflict  may  take  on  many  forms.  Me  shall 
discuss  five  such  forms  and  then  correlate  these  to  general 
missions  for  military  forces.** 

Insurrection.  A  group  of  revolut ionar ies  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  a  country  by  means  of  a  popular 
uprising.  The  revolutionaries  expect  the  uprising  to  be  rapid 
and  decisive.  An  example  was  the  successful  19S2  uprising  in  La 
Paz,  Bolivia,  which  brought  the  National  Liberation  Movement  to 
power . 
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flu«rlllA  Vtarfar*-  If  a  group  of  r*volutionari*s  ar»  not 
powerful  anough  th*y  »my  instigat*  »  guarilla  war.  This  typa  of 
war  far*  is  typiflad  by  a  prolongsd  struggl*  for  govarnmant 
control  through  th*  us*  of  th*  p*opl*  and  by  discr*diting  th* 
gov*rnM*nt.  Tis*  is  th*  k*y  diff*r*nc*  that  distinguish*s  an 
insurraction  fros  guarilla  warfar*.  An  oxaMpl*  of  guarilla  war 
is  th*  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua  and  th*  fall  of  th*  Somoza  r*gim* 
in  1978. 

T*rrorlSM.  Terrorists  try  to  achieve  their  goals  by 
terrorizing  th*  governmkent  and  their  supporters.  They  hope  to 
sake  th*m  afraid  that  they  say  be  the  next  victims  of  violence. 
There  are  too  many  examples  of  this  tactic  today,  such  as  the 
assasination  of  key  political  officials  in  El  Salvador,  the 
Philippines  and  the  Middle  East. 

Border  Friction.  Many  times  violence  occurs  along  some 
known  or  contested  border  area.  Sometimes  these  are  generated  by 
national,  religious  or  ethnic  differences.  Examples  of  recent 
border  clashes  are  Israel  and  Syria,  Turkey  and  Cyprus,  Iran  and 
Iraq,  and  China  and  Vietnam. 

Coup  d’Etat.  In  a  coup,  the  government’s  own  military 
forces  attempt  to  overthrow  the  government.  The  time  involved  in 
a  coup  is  usually  short,  however,  if  it  becomes  prolonged  it  may 
evolve  into  civil  war.  Th*  ousting  of  King  Farouk  in  Egypt  by 
Colonel  Nassar  was  a  coup,  as  was  the  1973  overthrow  of  the 
government  of  Salvador  All end*  in  Chile. 

These  five  forms  are  not  always  independent  occurrences  but 
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nay  happen  in  conaonanc*  with  on*  another.  In  moat  caa*a  of  LlC 

« 

th*r*  is  on*  or  Mor*  of  th*s*  fiv*  typ*s  of  conflict.  Th* 
ov*rthrow  of  Pr*sid*nt  Marcos  in  th*  Philippinam  was  an 
insurr*ction  by  th*  p*opl*  and  a  coup  by  th*  nilitary,  not  *v*n 
consid*ring  th*  guarilla  war  b*ing  conductad  by  th*  N*w  P»opl*s 
Ariiiiy  in  th*  Midst  of  it  all.  U*  can  sa*  how  thas*  matt*rs  bacom* 
vary  complicatad  and  raquir*  d*tail*d  analysis  and  undarstanding 
of  th*  situation. 

Th*r*  ar*  Many  solutions  to  daaling  militarily  with  thas* 
forms  of  Lie.  This  papar  will  limit  th*  discussion  to  four  basic 
missions  for  military  forcass  foraign  intarnal  dofansa  (FID>» 
tarrorism  countaraction,  paacakaaping  oparations,  and  contingancy 
oparations,  as  found  in  _  Army  FC  tOQ:-2Q.  Low  Intansitv 
Conflict.  Tha  naxt  four  sactions  will  daal  with  aach  of  thasa 
individually. 

Foraign  Intarnal  Dafansa  CFID) 

Tha  jes  dafinas  FID  as  "participation  by  civilian  and 
military  agancias  of  a  govarnmant  in  any  of  tha  action  programs 
takan  by  anothar  govarnmant  to  fraa  and  protact  its  society  from 
subvarsion,  lawlessness  and  insurgency.^ 

FID  begins  with  an  assessment  by  the  country  team,  usually 
led  by  the  ambassador,  of  the  nation’s  needs  for  internal 
defense.  Once  a  need  for  U.S.  assistance  is  determined  and  the 
host  nation  agrees  to  the  support,  approval  is  sought  through  the 
National  Command  Authority  CNCA>.  Upon  MCA  approval  assistance 
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is  providsd  through  sany  nsans.  Ths  Military  aay  b#  taskad  to 
« 

provide  security  assistance.  A  Security  Assistance  Organization 
CSAO)  may  be  established  to  accowplish  the  tasks  or  Mobile 
Training  Teams  CMTT)  may  be  brought  in  on  a  temporary  basis.  The 
primary  role  of  these  two  organizations  is  to  train  indigenous 
forces.  If  an  insurgency  requires  further  U.S.  involvement,  the 
U.S.  could  provide  equipment,  advisors  and  support  for  security 
assistance  forces.  Should  the  situation  deteriorate  and  the 
further  existence  of  the  government  be  in  Jeopardy,  the  host 
nation  could  request  introduction  of  combat,  combat  service  (CS) 
or  combat  service  support  CCSS)  units.  It  is  not  unlikely  in  FID 
that  CS  or  CSS  units  may  be  employed  prior  to  employment  of 
combat  forces.  FID  does  not  have  to  be  an  escalating  program, 
but  should  be  based  upon  the  situation  and  the  host  nation 
requirements.  In  this  context,  FID  is  tailored  to 
counter  insurgency  and  security  force  operations.^ 

Terrorism  Counteraction 

There  are  two  aspects  of  terrorism  counteraction.  The  first 
is  Antiterrorism  which  protects  against  terrorist  activity.  The 
second  is  Counterterrorism  which  consists  of  offensive  action 
against  possible  terrorist  attack.  Antiterrorism  is  based  on 
individual  and  unit  awareness  of  the  terrorist  threat.  This 
protection  is  based  on  a  continuous  appreciation  of  the  terrorist 
threat  and  development  uf  a  security  posture  in  response  to  that 
threat.  This  is  done  by  reducing  access  to  likely  targets,  and 


by  using  physical  sscurity  ssasurss  and  parsonal  protaction, 
making  tha  cost  to  tha  tarrorist  prohibitiva.  CountartarrorisM 
involvas  tha  usa  of  spacially  trainad  Military  units  striking  tha 
tarrorist  prior  to  cooNtission  of  a  tarrorist  act.  Thasa  missions 
can  ba  aithar  pra-amptiva  providad  with  propar  intalliganca  and 
targat  location*  or  raactiva  onca  a  tarrorist  incidant  has 
bagun.** 

Paacakaaoina  Oparations 

Paacakaaping  oparations  ara  "military  oparations  conductad 
in  support  of  diplomatic  afforts  to  achiava*  rastora  or  maintain 
paaca  in  araas  of  potantial  or  actual  conflict".=*^  Paacakaaping 
oparations  may  taka  on  many  facas.  Thay  may  ba  catagorizad  basad 
on  many  factorsi  Cl)  ara  tha  forcas  multinational  or  unilataral* 
C2>  ara  tha  componants  armad  or  unarmad*  (3)  is  tha  mission  short 
tarm  or  long  tarm*  <4)  is  tha  raquiramant  for  40  or  400  troops? 
Thara  ara  primarily  two  typas  of  missions  in  paacakaaping 
oparations;  thay  ara  caasa— fira  oparations  or  law  and  ordar 
maintananca.  Each  mission  raquiras  considarabla  and  datailad 
analysis  of  tha  organization  and  control  of  tha  forcas. 
Paacakaaping  oparations  ara  basad  on  tha  idaa  that  forca  should 
only  ba  usad  for  sal f~daf ansa.  Tha  problam  tharain  lies  batwaan 
tha  training  of  tha  military  man  as  opposad  to  tha  policeman. 
Another  primary  consider ation  than  is  proper  education  and  rules 
of  engagement  tampered  with  reason.  This  problam  can  ba  found  at 
all  levels  of  command*  from  tha  commanding  officer  to  tha 


National  CooMianci  Authority.  Paacakaaping  forcas  aust  ba  providad 
cl aar  cut  misaiona  and  authority  to  carry  out  that  mission.  Uhan 
tha  paacakaaping  mission  turns  to  a  mission  of  sal f-daf ansa  our 
laadarship  must  raavaluata  tha  situation  and  ba  praparad  to 


change  accordingly.  At 

times 

paacakaaping 

forcas 

may  ba  called 

to  react  to  a 

rapidly 

changing 

i  situation 

which 

would  require 

their  direct 

action. 

Thasa 

situations 

ara  referred  to  as 

peacemaking. 

where  tha 

forcas 

must  fight 

their 

way  into  tha 

middla  of  tha  aggrassors  and  than  forca  tha  paaca.  This  is  lika 
stapping  in  batwaan  tiiio  haavy-waight  boxars  in  tha  middla  of  tha 
third  round  as  opposad  to  your  involvamant  prior  to  tha  starting 
ball.  Nautrality  is  iiaparativa  on  tha  part  of  tha  paacamakar. 

Thasa  oparations  ara  "politically  sansitiva  military 
oparations  charactarizad  by  tha  short  tarm  rapid  projection  or 
amploymant  of  forcas  in  conditions  short  of  conventional  war, 
a.g.y  strike,  raid,  rescue,  recovery,  demonstration,  show  of 
forca,  noncombatant  evacuation,  unconventional  warfare  and 
intelligence  operations".^  Of  course  many  and  all  of  thasa 
operations  could  ba  conducted  during  a  period  of  war,  but  wa  have 
limited  tha  discussion  of  thasa  oparations  to  peacetime  as  it 
would  apply  under  conditions  of  LIC.  Recent  examples  of  such 
operations  would  ba  tha  evacuation  of  Saigon  and  Phnom  Penh  in 
197S,  tha  rescue  of  tha  Mayaguaz  crew  in  197S  and  the  Grenada 
operation  in  1983.  This  type  of  operation  in  some  cases  such  as 
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raids  and  svacuatiions  raquira  datail«d  planning  and  tha  usa  of 
spacially  trainad  forcas.  Howavar  sowa  Missions  such  as  show  of 
forca  Ntay  not  raquira  any  spacial  training.  Tha  most  important 
factor  is  tha  naad  to  daal  with  political  or  othar  non-military 
organizations. 

This  saction  has  addrassad  tha  four  basic  missions  of  U.S. 
military  forcas  in  LIC  as  idantifiad  in  U.S.  Army  FC  100-20.  Low 
Intansitv  Conflict.  Tha  naxt  saction  will  daal  mora  spacifically 
with  tha  raquiramants  of  a  military  organization  to  combat  LtC. 

Ranuiramants  to  Combat  HC 

Wa  hava  idantifiad  LIC  as  a  spacial  typa  of  war  which  has 
soma  irragular  considarations  as  comparad  to  convantional  war. 
In  this  saction  wa  will  addrass  soma  of  thasa  diffarancas  in 
ragard  to  combatting  LIC. 

Convantional  Forcas.  Can  any  typa  of  military  forca  ba 
succassful  in  LIC  oparations?  If  tha  rasponsa  to  LIC  is  swift 
with  tha  injaction  of  ovarwhalming  combat  powar,  ragular 
convantional  forcas  may  ba  sufficiant  to  dafaat  tha  thraat. 
Howavar,  tha  raquiramant  for  spacial  capability  forcas  will 
normally  ba  tha  casa,  as  LIC  tands  to  ba  protracted  conflict.*** 
This  doas  not  mean  wa  should  usa  only  spacial  forcas  in  LIC. 
Many  convantional  units  hava  much  to  offar  as  wa  will  discuss 
latar  in  this  saction.  Ona  of  tha  important  factors  whan 
planning  on  tha  forca  to  usa  in  LIC  is  tha  siza  and  typa  of 
amploymant.  LIC  raquiras  small  unit  oparations  with  an  amphasis 
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on  l<»ad4irship  ate  teha  smaII  unite  Low  visibilitey 
intearventeion  forcas  nay  b*  teh*  k*y  teo  successful  operations  in 
son#  nations.  As  previously  mtenteioned  in  some  cases  Juste  sending 
a  military  signal  can  be  effective  in  deterring  LIC.*^ 

Special  Operations  Forces.  The  term  special  operations 
forces  as  used  here  is  note  limited  teo  Army  special  forces.  It 
encompasses  forces  that  train  specifically  for  requirements  of 
Lie.  Today,  U.S.  forces  fall  into  the  "defensive  habit"  when 
faced  with  terrorist  activity.  Me  mtist  be  able  to  adequately 
respond  to  state  supported  terrorism.  Bruce  Hoffman,  a  Rand 
Corporation  analyst,  has  reviewed  over  100  commando  type  raids. 
His  conclusion  is  that  the  U.S.  must  develop  an  array  of 
inexpensive  responses  teo  keep  terrorist  attacks  from  forcing  the 
U.S.  teo  escalate  militarily  but  enable  it  to  take  action  against 
terrorist  activities.  The  use  of  commando  warfare  and  raids  by 
small  groups  of  men,  well  trained,  with  good  intelligence 
sources,  using  mobility,  stealth,  deception  and  surprise  can 
achieve  this  objective  of  countering  the  terrorist  threat.** 
Special  operations  forces  may  also  be  employed  to  specifically 
target  the  key  centers  of  gravity  in  an  insurgency.  That  target 
may  be  a  particular  person  or  physical  structure,  based  on  the 
situation.** 

Training.  Preparation  for  LIC  takes  on  new  meaning  for  U.S. 
forces.  The  orientation  centers  around  a  new  perspective.  The 
key  factor  is  the  political  nature  of  LIC,  as  opposed  to  mere  war 
fighting  skills.  Units  must  be  trained,  organized  and  equipped 
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to  carry  out  th»  task.  Commanders  and  staff  officers  must  be 
properly  educated  to  be  capable  of  advising  the  government  and 
its  agencies  on  how  to  conduct  the  campaign.***  Int«r service  and 
international  training  is  imperative.  We  must  develop  a  close 
understanding  of  the  host  nation^  its  functioning  and  apply  this 
to  our  own  problems  of  joint  interoperabi 1 1 ty. 

Eguipdkent.  Our  equipment  iMjst  be  able  to  adapt  to  Third 
World  geography  and  terrain.  In  these  countries  we  find  few 
cross  country  roads.  This  means  we  must  have  cheap,  simple 
trucks  in  sufficient  quantity  to  support  the  operations.  More 
trucks  means  more  roads  and  new  road  construction.  As  we  will 
also  mention  later  under  air  power,  we  need  to  review  our 
aircraft  mix.  Lightweight  infantry  weapons  and  rugged  automatic 
■ '  .  .  )ons  are  needed  in  LIC.  The  shotgun  has  proved  very  useful  in 
close-in  situations.  Again,  the  emphasis  is  not  on  massive 
firepower,  but  on  lightweight  rapid  response  weapons.  The 
science  and  technology  of  subsistence  products  is  important.  We 
must  have  rations  that  are  spoi 1 -r esi stant .  Potable  water  will 
be  a  large  concern  in  most  Third  World  environs.**  The  list  is 
i nexhausti ve,  but  this  section  has  addressed  some  of  the  issues 
that  must  be  considered  in  preparing  for  LIC. 

Civil  Affairs  and  Psychological  Operations.  These  two 
requirements  may  be  the  most  important  of  all.  They  are  force 
multipliers  in  LIC,  as  artillery  and  air  support  are  in 
conventional  operations.  Civil  Affairs  focus  is  on  people.  In 
order  to  mitigate  or  eliminate  an  insurgency  we  must  remove  from 


th«  irt^rg«nt  '^th*  s«>a  to  swini  in'*  or  tho  p^ple  from  which  h# 
gains  his  support.  The  U.S.  must  have  a  long‘-'t«rnt  country 

specialist  program  if  it  is  to  succeed  in  LIC  in  Third  World 

nations.  LIC  is  a  battle  over  ideals,  ideas,  hopes, 

frustrations,  deprivations,  fears  and  expectations.  Civil 
affairs  and  psychological  operations  are  critical  in  winning  this 
battle.  Where  is  the  li.S.  today'f  Most  of  our  civil  affairs  and 
psychological  operations  forces  are  in  the  reserve  component.  If 
we  are  to  win  at  LIC  we  must  commit  ourselves  to  permanent, 
long-term  country  specialists  in  key  areas  of  the  Third  World.®** 
Intelligence.  Effective  intelligence  operations  in  LIC 

require  the  organization  of  a  committee  or  team  at  each  level  of 
government  with  intra-government  liaison  of  primary  concern.  An 
all  source  intelligence  center  should  be  established.  The  use  of 
host  police  forces  rather  than  military  forces  is  one  of  the  best 
approaches  for  gathering  intelligence.  Of  primary  importance  is 
the  acquisition  of  human  Intel 1 igence,  all  others  are  secondary. 
Training  of  host  nation  teams  and  forces  is  required.  All 
soldiers  must  realize  their  importance  as  intelligence  collectors 
both  on  and  off  duty.  Results  of  intelligence  efforts  should  be 
measured,  but  not  in  body  counts.  More  effective  measures  are  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  voluntary  reportings,  or  number  of 
insurgents  defecting.  Many  indicators  of  guerilla  activity  are 
available.  For  example,  an  increase  in  thefts  or  smuggling  may 
indicate  a  shortage  of  certain  supply  items  of  the  insurgents. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  ensure  the  safety  of  prisoners  or 


d«f«ctors.  Poor  tr*atiM«nt  of  prisoners  discourages  voluntary 
surrendering  of  insurgents.  Proper  treatment  and  education  will 
yield  greater  results  in  the  long  run.  Counterintelligence  is 
also  very  important.  Plans  must  be  made  and  training  conducted 
to  provide  proper  security  of  information,  personnel,  property 
and  signals.**** 

Air  Power.  Current  doctrine  and  equipment  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  is  designed  for  conventional  use  in  Europe.  The  use  of 
high  speed,  hic;h  performance  aircraft  in  the  LIC  environment  is 
generally  counterproductive.  These  lessons  were  learned  in  Oman 
in  1971  and  have  been  learned  by  the  Soviets  in  Afghanistan.  We 
need  slow  planes  directed  by  ground  observers  with  an 
understanding  of  the  situation.  Again  the  point  that  comes  to 
mind  is  the  trade-’off  between  firepower  and  effective 
political /social  success.  Helicopters  are  not  the  answer  as  they 
tend  to  be  too  expensive,  have  a  short  time  on  station  and  are 

maintenance  intensive.  And  as  observed  in  Afghanistan  they  make 

* 

good  SAM  targets.  The  acquisition  of  advanced  surface-to-air 
missiles  by  many  Third  World  countries  adds  to  the  problems  of 
helicopter  employment  in  LIC.  However,  air  power  can  be  helpful 
in  strategic  or  operational  lift  inter-theater  or  intra-theater , 
as  well  as  intelligence  gathering,  reconnaissance,  resupply  and 
troop  movement.  Air  power  stresses  maneuver  and  mobility  over 
political  activity.  The  military  alone  will  not  achieve 
political  ends.*^ 

Logistics.  Logistics  serve  two  purposes  in  LIC.  First, 


th*y  can  b*  us*d  to  atRsiat  friandly  nations  thr«at«nad  by  low 
intansity  oparations  without  tha  coiiMiiitn»ant  of  U.S.  combat 
forcar^.  Sacondi  logistics  will  provida  support  for  U.S.  forcas 
daployad  in  LIC.  Logistics  may  provida  aquipmanty  spare  parts, 
subsistanca  and  othar  support  such  ass  madical,  construction, 
MMibility  or  civic  action  programs.  Logistics  may  ba  offered 
either  before  or  after  an  insurgency  attempt.  Tha  U.S.  may  offer 
to  assist  in  evacuating  casualties,  with  mortuary  services,  food 
preparation  and  distribution,  road  repair  and  handling  refugees 
and  displaced  persons.  There  is  much  that  our  logistics  units 
can  do  prior  to  or  after  tha  introduction  of-  combat  units.** 

National  Organization.  The  U.S.  has  recently  established  an 
office  in  the  Pentagon  to  address  the  problems  of  LIC2  The  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Sec^'etary  of  Defense  for  Special  Operations  and 
Low  Intensity  Conflict  (ASD/SOLIC).  This  is  a  good  start  for  the 
Defense  Department,  but  as  we  have  mentioned,  LIC  is  a  many 
faceted  concept  with  strong  political,  social,  economic  and 
intelligence  requirements.  What  national  organization  is 
coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  State  Department,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  other  governmental  agencies  who  may  be  involved  in 
planning  or  executing  LIC?  Right  now  only  the  President  has  the 
authority  for  this  coordination  and  control  through  the  National 
Security  Agency.  TViis  is  an  area  that  will  require  a  great  deal 
more  attention  in  the  future  if  we  are  going  to  be  prepared  to 
combat  LIC.  Our  service  schools  devote  too  little  effort  on  LIC, 


and  spand  moat  of  tha  tlm«  in  our  "coMfortabl^  wars"  wh«r&  w# 

I 

know  th#  #n«My.  Our  sarvica  aducational  system  must  face  the 
need  to  develop  and  sustain  the  institutional  elements,  the 
concepts  and  the  ongoing  educational  programs  required  to  make 
Lie  a  serious  component  in  our  strategy. 

This  chapter  has  discussed  the  concept  of  Low  Intensity 
Conflict,  soiAie  of  the  forms  and  requirements  to  combat  LIC.  In 
the  next  chapter,  the  Marine  Amphibious  Unit  (Special  Operations 
Capable)  will  be  compared  to  the  requirements  for  operating  in  a 
Low  Intensity  Conflict. 
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CHAPTER  4 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  HAU  CSQC)  IN  LOW  INTENSITY  CONFLICT 


This  chapter  will  discus  i  th*  rola  of  tha  MALI  CSDC)  in  Low 
Intensity  Conflict.  It  will  b*^in  with  a  broad  discussion  of  thd 
Marine  Corps  participation  in  LIC.  Tha  naxt  section  will  compare 
MAU  (SOC)  capabilities  to  the  requirements  of  military  forces  in 
LIC.  Finally,  the  last  section  will  detail  the  specific  role  of 
the  MAU  CSOC)  in  LIC  operations. 


Before  focusing  on  the  MAU  <SOC) ,  we  should  look  at  the 
Marine  Corps  and  its  place  in  LIC.  Many  recent  authors  have 
addressed  this  issue;  this  section  will  summarize  current 
thinking  regarding  the  role  of  the  Marines  in  this  type  of 


war  fare. 

Historical  Use  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  LIC.  The  Marine  Corps 
has  been  a  major  force  as  a  political  instrument  since  its 
inception  in  1775.  In  Force  Without  War,  the  Brookings  Institute 
studied  the  use  of  the  military  in  operations  short  of  war 
between  1946  and  1975.  In  the  study,  the  Marine  Corps  was  used 
in  77  out  of  215  incidents,  twice  as  many  times  as  the  Army.  The 
Marines  are  "equipped,  trained,  and  organized  for  quick  reaction, 
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lxiiiit*d  operations  and  use".^  The  forward  deployment  of 
Marine  forces  has  been  one  of  «^e  key  reasons  fo»  their  use. 

In  197Sf  another  Brookings  Ir»«tit  it  •  study*  Where  Does  the 
Marine  Coros  Qo  From  Here?,  aod'-essed  future  of  the  Marine 
Corps  in  the  post— Vietnai*  era.  Thw  stody  for*^ed  on  the  Marine 
Corps  Mission  of  amphibious  warfare  and  stated  that  the  need  for 
the  Marines  has  diminished.  The  study  revi  v'ed  a  continuing 
question  of  the  viability  of  a  separate  armed  service  for 
amphibious  warfare.  The  authors  recommended  dismantling  of  the 
Marine  Corps  and  incorporat ion  into  the  other  services.^  This 
study  failed  to  address  the  utility  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  past 
incidents  as  discussed  by  Blechman  and  Kaplan*  in  Forces  Without 


By  1987*  Jeffrey  Record*  author  of  the  Brookings  analysis 
apparently  changed  his  mind  on  the  utility  of  the  Marine  Corps 
when  he  wrote*  "the  principal  mission  of  the  USMC  is  amphibious 
operations,  but  we  cannot  ignore  history  and  the  immense  non- 
amphibious  contribution  of  the  USMC."  As  many  authors  have 
pointed  out*  the  Marine  Corps  Has  an  unsurpassed  readiness  for 
combat.  The  Marine  Corps  is  trained*  structured  and  deployed  to 
respond  quickly  to  sudden  and  unexpected  crisis.® 

The  Marine  Corps  Approach  to  LIC.  The  first  doctrinal 
attempt  at  defining  the  use  of  Marines  in  LIC  was  the  Small  Wars 
Manual .  printed  in  1940.  The  Small  Wars  Manual  defines  a  small 
war  as  '*  operations  undertaken  under  executive  authority,  wherein 
military  force  is  combined  with  diplomatic  pressure  in  the 


internal  or  axtarnal  affairs  of  another  stat#  whos«  govarnmant  is 
unstable^  inad*quat*y  or  unsatisfactory  for  th*  pr»s#rvation  of 
lif#  and  of  such  intarasts  as  ara  datarminad  by  tha  foraign 
policy  of  our  nation".**  This  dafinition  of  small  wars  fits  into 
our  currant  dafinition  of  LIC.  Sinca  1940,  tha  Marinas  hava 

participatad  in  many  "small  wars”.  Howavar,  tha  Marina  Corps  has 
failad  to  davalop  and  validata  naw  doctrina  basari  on  racant 
a)fpar i <»ncas  in  such  placas  as  Laban«^,  tha  Dominican  Rapublic, 
Viatnam,  Cambodia  and  Granada.** 

Racant  commants  by  tha  Commandant  of  tha  Marina  Corps  ara 
ravitalizing  this  concarn  and  Marinas  axpact  graatar  amphasis  on 
doctrina  and  training  for  "small  wars"  and  LIC.  iBanaral  Gray 
says:  "It  is  tha  Third  World,  tha  so-callad  low  intansity 

conflict  arana,  whara  wa  ara  most  likaly  to  ba  committed  in  this 
ade. ..You  had  batter  break  out  the  manuals  and  books  on  how  to 
i’ight  in  this  arena."* 

Marina  Corps  Toreas  and  LIC.  Wa  hava  established  the 
historical  precedent  for  use  of  Marines  in  LIC.  Several  recent 
authors  add  to  the  application  of  Marines  in  LIC  operations.  In 
U5  Policy  and  Low  Intensity  Conflict.  the  authors  identify  the 
MAGTF  as  a  viable  force  for  LIC,  through  the  use  of  the  combined 
employment  of  air,  land  and  sea  forces."^ 

Six  military  officers  on  a  fellowship  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
School  of  Government,  Harvard  University,  have  conducted 
extensive  research  on  the  subject  of  LIC.  Their  draft  report 
addresses  the  military  organization  and  roles  in  LIC.  The 
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duthortt  discuss  th*  diff«r*nc«s  b*tw«*n  conv«ntional  ^d  special 

cosrstions  forcssy  which  is  a  comfortabls  distinction  for  most  of 

us.  How«v*r,  ws  do  not  hav*  d#dicat»d  LIC  forcss.  Most  special 

oparations  forcas  ara  wall  suitad  for  LIC.  Tha  MAU  (SCO  is 

Includad  in  tha  spacial  oparations  catagory.  Tha  problem  is 

deciding  which  conventional  forces  ara  "LIC  capable".  The 

research  by  these  authors  recommend  the  following  conventional 

forces  for  LIC  missionss 

Conventional  Forces 

Sur faca/Subsurface  Naval  Forces  <USN> 

Marina  Amphibious  Unit  <USMC> 

Military  Airlift  Command  Assets  CUSAD 
Tactical  Air  Command  Assets  <USAF) 

Strategic  Air  Command  Bombers  and  Tankers  (USAF) 

Military  Police  Units  <USMC/USA) 

Engineer  Battalions  CUSMC/USA) 

Construction  Battalions  CUSN) 

Medical  Units  CUSAF/USN/USA) 

Communications  Units  CALL  SVCSl 
Military  Intelligence  Units  CALL  SVCSl 

The  article  excludes  US  Army  Airborne,  Air -Assault  and  Light 

Infantry  Divisions  because  they  are  too  large  and  not  capable  of 

long  term  independent  operation.  If  such  forces  are  used,  our 

employment  would  change  from  LIC  to  conventional  warfare.  The 

Marine  Amphibious  Units  are  included  because  they  are 

continuously  afloat,  bring  with  them  everything  needed  to  operate 

in  LIC,  and  are  able  to  withdraw  quickly." 

Ernest  Evans  in  Nars  Without  Splendor,  The  US  Military  and 

Low  Level  Conflict.  proposes  force  structure  for  LIC-  Evans 

would  disagree  with  the  authors  above  in  regards  to  the  use  of 

airborne,  air-assault  and  light  infantry  divisions  of  the  U.S. 
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Army.  Thms*  forces  hav*  b»»n  us»d  in  th«  past  in  the  LIC 
environment  and  would  provide  a  valuable  LIC  force  if 
specifically  dedicated  to  prepare  for  LIC.  Evans  agrees  on  the 
use  of  the  Marine  Corps  as  a  low  intensity  warfare  force. 
However •  he  states  that  the  Marines  do  not  have  sufficient  forces 
to  meet  the  nation's  requirement  for  LIC  and  must  be  supplemented 
by  the  two  Army  light  infantry  divisions.* 

U.S.  Marine  Major  Thomas  Linn  has  written  several  articles 
on  the  use  of  the  Marin#  Corps  in  LIC.  Linn  argues  against  the 
establishment  of  a  special  operations  force  to  combat  LIC,  but 
rather  prefers  conventional  forces  trained  to  deal  in  the  LIC 
environment .  He  further  states  that  the  Marine  Corps  is  the 
ideal  force  for  the  LIC  mission,  for  forced  entry  and  rapid 
response.  Over-specialization  of  forces  may  limit  the  response 
to  LIC  situations.  Power  projection  of  our  forces  is  important 
in  Third  World  conflicts.  This  requires  strategic  mobility  and 
forcible  entry,  both  of  which  are  Marine  Corps  hallmarks.  Linn 
clarifies  this  point  with  the  example  of  the  lift  assets  required 
to  move  an  airborne  division.  It  would  take  over  70  C-5  and  234 
C-141  aircraft  21  days  to  move  the  entire  division.  “  In  his 
latest  article,  "The  Marine  Corps  is  Special  Operations",  Linn 
states  that  the  USMC  has  been  the  nation's  all-purpose 
expeditionary  force  and  has  been  used  as  such  over  230  times 
since  its  inception.  The  major  advantage  of  Marine  forces  in  LIC 
is  the  sea-basing  concept.  With  Marines  based  at  sea,  there  is 
no  need  for  extensive'  land  bases,  the  psychological  impact  of 
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warships  adds  to  thair  af factivanass  and  tha  ability  to 
withdrawal  quickly  raducas  tha  vulnarabi lity  both  politically 
and  Militarily.  tlur  forcas  Must  ba  varsatila,  not  spacialized^ 
i  f  wa  ara  to  ba  affactiva  in  LZC. 

In  Major  Barry  Tatzar's  articla  "Giva  Your  Dirty  Littla  Mars 
To  Tha  U.S.  Marinas",  ha  cotiMAants  on  tha  ability  of  tha  Marina 
Corps  to  oparata  in  tha  LIC  anvironmant.  Fatzar  criticizas  tha 
Marina  Corps  for  bacoming  too  much  lika  tha  Army,  with  its  shift 
to  tha  machanizad  anvironmant.  Ha  baliavas  tha  Marinas  should  ba 
givan  tha  full  rasponsibility  for  LIC  and  statas  that  tha  Marinas 
ara  aquippad  and  capabla  to  do  it  all.  Tha  USMC  is  tha  nation's 
primary  instruraant  of  forceful  foreign  policy.  From  tha  raid  of 
tha  British  Fort  at  Uhitahavan  in  1770  to  tha  Granada  Operation 
in  1383,  tha  Marinas  have  baan  this  nation's  special  operations 
force.  “Tha  global  thraat  tha  Marina  Corps  presents  to  our 
adversaries  is  a  priceless  tool,  in  diplomacy  and  deterrence.  "  *•“ 

Finally,  a  British  Royal  Marina,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jonathan 
Hansman  discussed  tha  Marine  Corps  viability  in  LIC  operations. 
Hansman  believes  that  lika  its  British  counterpart,  the  U.S. 
Marines  are  the  ideal  force  of  trained  fighters  to  send  at  short 
notice  to  the  trouble  spots  of  the  world.  However,  he  states 
that  Lie  is  not  a  special  operation  but  an  extension  of  warfare, 
just  as  a  river  crossing  or  offense  and  defense  are  a  normal 
component  of  warfare.  The  U.S.  Marines  are  the  joint  air/land 
envy  of  the  world,  as  a  highly  mobile  and  deployable,  self 
sustaining  package.  The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  is  the  best,  and 
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p*rhaps  th^  only  fore*,  c«p*bl*  of  responding  and  deploying  quick 

•nough  to  m**t  th*  threat  of  LIC. 

This  ends  the  discussion  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  general. 
The  next  section  will  concentrate  on  the  MAU  CSOC)  and  LIC. 


Comparison  of  the  Capabilities — of — the — MAU — CSOC) — and  the 
Pe<iuir(  .ftonts  to  Operate  in  Low  Intensity  Conflict 

Chapter  2  addressed  the  capabilities  of  the  MAU  CSOC).  In 
Chapter  3,  the  environment  of  LIC  was  discussed.  In  this  section 
of  Chapter  4,  the  capabilities  of  the  MAU  CSOC)  will  be  compared 
to  the  requirements  for  LIC  in  each  of  the  four  mission  areas: 
Foreign  Internal  Defense,  Terrorism  Counteraction,  Peacekeeping 
Operations  and  Peacetime  Contingency  Operations.  This  will  be 
followed  by  a  comparison  of  MAU  CSOC)  capabilities  to  the  general 
requirements  for  LIC,  such  ass  Conventional  and  Special 
Operations  Forces,  Training,  Equipment,  Civil  Affairs  and 
Psychological  Operations,  Intelligence,  and  Air  Power. 

Foreign  Internal  Defense  CFID).  This  area  of  LIC  requires 
forces  to  free  and  protect  the  host  nation  from  subversion, 
lawlessness  and  insurgency.  This  covers  the  common  area  of 
counterinsurgency  and  security  force  operations.  To  meet  the 
objectives  in  assistance  of  the  host  country,  our  units  normally 
provide  security  assistance  teams,  mobile  training  teams, 
advisors  and/or  combat  service  support  CCSS) .  In  many  cases  CSS 
may  be  more  valuable  to  success  than  combat  units. 

The  MAU  CSOC)  has  limited  capability  in  FID  operations.  Xt 
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c*n  conduct  local  Civil  Action  programs  in  support  of  th«  host 
nation.  CSS  functions  ara  available  to  support  host  nation 
requirements.  For  example,  the  MAU  CSOC)  has  available  engineer 
support  for  construction  tasks,  medical  teams  for  MEDCAP 
operations,  supply  and  support  units  for  distribution  of  food  and 
water,  and  other  task  organized  elements  for  support  of  the  local 
populace.  A  limiting  factor  is  the  amount  of  supply  and  support 
aboard  amphibious  shipping,  equal  to  about  15  days  for  the 
embarked  forces.  The  Marines,  may  be  able  to  assist  in  the 
receiving  and  distribution  of  supplies  brought  in  the  host 
country  from  airlift  or  sealift  external  to  the  MAU  CSGC) . 

The  MAU  <80C>  has  limited  capability  for  Mobile  Training 
Teams  CMTT) .  This  capability  is  improved  when  augmented  with 
linguists  by  the  fleet  commander.  Marines  have  performed  advisor 
functions  for  many  years,  however  internal  to  the  MAU  CSOO,  this 
capability  is  limited  by  the  availability  of  linguists. 

The  objective  of  an  insurgency  is  the  people  of  the  country, 
not  terrain.  This  fact  should  change  our  tactics  and  method  of 
employment  in  FID  operations.  The  MAU  CSOO  can  provide  an 
initial  capability  to  support  the  host  nation  in  this  struggle. 
However,  the  MAU  CSOO  operates  on  a  limited  support  base  and 
should  be  augmented  with  follow-on  Marine  units  for  prolonged 
operations.  It  is  better  used  for  rapid  response  until  other 
forces  arrive  to  assist  in  countering  the  insurgency. 
Intelligence  gathering  and  electronic  warfare  has  been  added  to 
the  MAU  CSOO.  This  capability  can  be  effectively  employed  for 
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FID  op^r^tion*  on  a  lint! tad  ba3is>  Tha  MAU  CSOC)  do<^s  not  have 
the  capakbillty  to  conduct  paychological  operations  or  for 
establishing  escape  and  evasion  networks  or  for  developing 
guerilla  warfare  or  subversion  operations. 

Terroriss  Counteraction.  There  are  two  types  of  terrorism 
counteraction.  The  first  is  anti— terrorism  which  includes 
individual  and  unit  awareness.  The  second  is  counter-terror ism 
%diich  is  the  conduct  of  strikes  against  terrorist  targets.  These 
can  be  either  preemptive  or  reactive. 

The  MAU  CSOC)  has  excellent  self  defense  capability  for 
anti— terrorism.  It  has  limited  crime  prevention  capabilities, 
and  must  work  closely  with  the  supported  nation  in  such  tasks. 
In  the  area  of  counter-terrorism,  the  MAU  CSOC)  is  prepared  to 
provide  reactive  capability  to  a  terrorist  incident,  to  contain 
the  incident  or  to  assault  and  rescue  hostages  if  need  be  in  an 
"in  extremis"  situation.  It  does  not  have  the  capability  to 
conduct  hostage  rescue  operations  as  is  currently  being  done  by 
specially  trained  units,  such  as  Delta  Force.  The  enhanced 
strike  capabilities  of  the.  MAU  CSOCl  will  be  discussed  in 
peacetime  contingency  operations. 

Peacekeeping  Operations.  The  purpose  of  peacekeeping 
operations  is  to  achieve,  restore  or  maintain  peace  in  an  area  of 
potential  or  actual  conflict.  This  includes  cease  fire 
operations  and  law  and  order  mai nt efianc e.  Peacekeeping  requires 
the  use  of  several  methods  to  accomplish  the  mission.  They  are: 
Observation,  Surveillance  and  Supervision,  Patrolling, 
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Investigation  of  Complaints,  Negotiation  and  Mediation,  and 
Information  Qathering.  Another  branch  of  peacekeeping  is 
''peacemaking".  The  goal  in  peacemaking  is  to  reach  the 
peacekeeping  phase,  to  establish  peace  in  an  area  of  hostility 
and  conflict.  It  differs  from  peacekeeping  in  that  peacemaking 
may  be  unilateral  and  not  under  the  direct  support  of  the  host 
nation.  This  type  of  operation  is  very  sensitive  and  borders 
betvreen  peacetime  contingency  and  peacekeeping  operations. 

rhe  MALI  <8QC>  is  prepared  to  operate  in  both  a  peacekeeping 
and  a  peacemaking  environment.  The  most  recent  use  of  a  MAU  in 
Beruit,  Lebanon  was  initially  a  peacekeeping  mission.  The 
problem  became  one  of  transition  from  a  peacekeeping  mission  into 
a  peacemaking  mission.  The  preferred  method  being  to  transition 
from  peacemaking  into  peacekeeping.  Valuable  lessons  were 
learned  from  this  experience.  Chapter  2  discussed  some  of  the 
structural  changes  and  enhancements  of  the  MAU  CSDC)  to  ensure  it 
is  now  better  prepared  for  this  mission. 

The  addition  of  intelligence  collection  and  analysis  teams, 
interrogator /translator  teams  and  counter intel 1 igence  teams  have 
beefed  up  the  capability  of  the  MAU  CSOC)  to  operate  in  a 
sensitive  environment  such  as  peacekeepi ng .  New  surveillance 
equipment  found  in  the  MAU  (SOC)  adds  to  the  effectiveness  in 
conducting  peacekeeping  operations. 

In-depth  training  is  conducted  prior  to  a  MAU  CSOC) 
deployment  in  Military  Operations  in  Urban  Terrain  CMOUT) .  This 
training  solidifies  the  unit's  ability  to  perform  in  one  of  the 
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most  likely  arMS  for  paacakaeping  operations,  the  urban  center. 
Finally,  MAU  CSQC)  units  train  for  operations  in  periods  of 
reduced  visibility.  Both  air  and  ground  units  prepare  for  night 
operations  through  the  use  of  night  vision  devices.  Such  night 
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Peacetime  Contingency  OperaticM^s.  These  operations  are 
politically  sensitive,  military  operations  conducted  over  a 
short-term  period  involving  the  rapid  projection  and  employment 
of  forces  in  conditions  short  of  conventional  war.  They  include 
such  operations  as:  Strike,  Raid,  Noncombatant  Emergency 
Operations  <NEO) ,  Recovery /Rescue,  Demonstration,  Show  of  Force, 
Unconventional  Warfare,  and  Intelligence  Operations. 

The  MAU  has  always  been  prepared  to  conduct  amphibious 
raids,  limited  objective  attacks,  protection  or  evacuation  of 
noncombatants  and  installations,  show  of  force  and  security 
operations.  The  MAU  CSOO  has  prepared  for  enhanced 
accomplishment  of  those  missions  as  well  as  several  otViers.  The 
MAU  CSOC)  can  conduct  a  raid  on  short  notice,  at  night  under 
EMCON  (radio  silence  or  control)  conditions  via  helicopter  and/or 
surface  means  from  extended  ranges  and  conduct  an  expeditious 
withdrawal  upon  completion  of  the  raid.  As  previously  mentioned 
the  MAU  (SOC)  can  conduct  signal  i nt el 1 i gence/el ectr oni c  warfare 
operat i ons. 
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"In  ExtrMla"  hoatag*  raacua  oparationa  may  ba  accomplishad 
in  amargancy  aituationa.  Again,  thia  oparation  is.  trainad  to  ba 
accompliahad  at  night,  undar  EMCON  conditions  at  axtandad  ranges 
to  raacua  hoatagaa  and  axpadi tioualy  withdraw  them  to  U.S.  Ships 
or  anothar  safa  havan.  Undar  amargancy  conditions  is  the  key 
alamant  of  this  capability.  Tha  Marines  will  not  attempt  this 
oparation  if  othar  specially  trainad  forces  are  available  to 
conduct  hostage  rescues. 

Tha  NAU  C30C)  is  capable  of  conducting  the  Tactical  Recovery 
of  Aircraft,  Equipment  and  Personnel  CTRAP).  Specialized 
demolitions  operations  are  anothar  capability  of  the  MAU  CSOC)  in 
peacetime  contingency  operations.  The  Marines  are  fully  prepared 
to  operate  in  urban  terrain,  and  have  specialized  in  entry  and 
clearing  techniques,  and  quick— fire  methods,  especially  during 
periods  of  reduced  visibility.  In  the  area  of  command  and 
control  the  MAU  CSOC)  is  capable  of  assuming  operational  control 
for  a  limited  time  of  other  U.S.  military  special  operations 
forces,  such  as  Army  Rangers,  or  Navy  SEALS.  It  also  has  the 
communications  capability  to  interface  with  the  Special 
Operations  Command  Support  Element  CSOCSE)  and  the  Joint  Command 
Support  Element  CJCSE)  through  secure  satellite  CSATCOM)  and 
AM/FM  radio  communicat ions. 

As  has  been  the  case  over  the  last  two  hundred  years,  the 
Marines  are  always  ready  to  show  a  credible  American  naval 
presence  in  any  area  of  the  world  where  demonstration  of  U.S. 
interest  or  resolve  is  required.  The  MAU  CSOC)  is  capable  of 
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providing  a  cr^dlbl*  s«A'-bM*d  capability  that  is  able  to  loiter 
indsfinltaly  within  a  strategic  araa  of  intarast. 

Convantional  and  Spaclal  Qparations  Forces.  LIC  raquiras  a 
diffarant  tactical  approach  than  convantional  war.  Convantional 
forcas  can  function  in  LXC,  but  thay  must  oparata  differently. 
Tha  emphasis  should  ba  on  tha  small  unit  laval.  Effective  small 
unit  leadership  is  critical.  Tha  bast  forcas  are  those  that  can 
oparata  at  low  visibility  and  in  conjunction  with  popular  forces. 
Tha  MAU  C80C)  is  ideally  trained  and  organized  for  this  type  of 
action.  Small  unit  leadership  is  a  hallmark  of  the  Marine  Corps 
and  these  units  train  at  tha  small  unit  level. 

Special  operations  forcas  have  been  proven  to  be  effective 
in  LIC  operations.  Tha  MAU  CSQC)  employs  specially  trained  teams 
for  contingency  operations  missions.  For  example,  raid  units 
have  special  teams  trained  for  assault,  demolitions  and 
extraction.  Force  Reconnaissance  teams  train  with  Navy  SEAL 
units  for  coordinated  strike  operations.  Maximum  use  is  made  of 
mobility,  stealth,  deception  and  surprise. 

Training.  LIC  operations  require  spe<:ialized  training  at 
all  levels.  As  just  mentioned,  small  unit  leadership  is  key. 
Also  important  is  the  training  of  the  senior  leadership  in 
combatting  the  foe  in  a  LIC  environment.  Large,  set  piece 
battles  are  the  exception.  We  must  remember  the  objectives  are 
oriented  at  the  people  and  not  the  terrain.  It  is  not  enough  to 
brain  and  educate  our  forces  on  the  military  aspects  of  LIC.  We 
must  also  prepare  for  the  political,  social,  psychological  and 
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•conoMic  battles  in  LIC.  Th*  MAU  (800  trains  and  educates  at 
all  levels.  Shipboard  training  Includes  instruction  in  foreign 
nationSf  politically  and  militarily.  Intelligence  teams  augment 
the  MAU  (SOC)  to  provide  Humint  (Human  Intelligence)  in  the  area 
of  operations.  This  added  capability  enhances  the  effectiveness 
of  the  MAU  (SOC)  to  achieve  national  objectives  and  focus  on  the 
targeted  weakness  of  the  enemy. 

Equipment.  Special  weapons,  transportat ion  and  service 
support  equipment  is  required  to  operate  in  the  LIC  arena.  In 
Vietnam,  we  found  our  heavy  weapons  to  be  ineffective  in  house  to 
house  combat;  the  need  for  close  range  weapons  became  apparent. 
Likewise,  different  situations  require  different  equipment.  The 
MAU  (SOC)  has  been  tailored  with  special  equipment  to  support  the 
missions  described  earlier.  Long  range  raids  under  limited 
visibility  require  special  navigational  and  communicat i on 
equipment;  the  MAU  (SOC)  has  acquired  the  proper  equipment  to 
allow  it  to  carry  out  this  task.  The  MAU  (SOC)  has  a  ready 
arsenal  of  weapons  for  use  in  special  circumstances.  The  CSS 
element  has  been  reinforced  with  special  equipment  to  support  the 
enhanced  operational  capability  of  the  MAU  (SOC). 

Civil  Affairs  and  Psychological  Operations.  This  aspect  of 
LIC  may  be  the  most  important  of  all.  These  units  are  force 
multipliers  much  as  artillery  is  in  conventional  war.  We  have 
discussed  the  objective  of  LIC  in  terms  of  people  and  their 
influence  on  the  success  of  LIC  operations.  Civil  affairs  and 
psychological  operations  units  can  help  win  the  battle  of  the 
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Th*  Harin*  Corpm  h«*  long  b«en  in  th»  civil  affairs 
lm«in*«s  and  tha  MAU  C80C)  is  praparad  to  conduct  civil  affairs 
prograiM.  Howavar,  it  doas  not  hava  tha  psychological  operations 
forcas  and  must  raly  on  tha  U.S.  Army  units  for  such  duties.  The 
Marina  Corps  pionaarad  tha  Combined  Action  Platoon  concept  in 
Vietnam,  which  proved  vary  successful  in  winning  the  "hearts  and 
minds"  of  the  civilians  in  their  area  of  operations.  This 
concept  is  still  valid  today  and  can  be  employed  by  the  MALI 
CSOC).  Another  force  multiplier  in  this  area  are  long  term 
country  specialists.  These  are  military  members  who  have 
specialized  in  a  particular  area  of  the  world.  They  have  spent 
many  years  learning  the  people,  the  language,  the  customs,  and 
the  culture.  Unfortunately,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  for  that 
matter  none  of  the  Armed  Forces,  have  done  well  in  this  area.  If 
we  hope  to  have  a  successful  influence  on  the  outcome  of  the 
Third  World  we  must  devote  time,  money  and  manpower  to  this 
critically  important  aspect  of  LIC  operations. 

Intelligance.  Another  critical  element  of  success  in  LIC  is 
intelligence  capabilities  of  the  intervening  forces.  A  structure 
must  be  established  with  the  host  nation  that  is  formed  in  a 
hierarchy,  from  the  smallest  units  in  remote  sites  to  the 
political  and  military  headquarters  at  the  capitol.  Previously 
mentioned  was  the  priority  for  Humiqt.  All  effort  must  be  used 
to  gather  human  intelligence  at  all  levels.  As  important  as 
obtaining  information  is  the  denial  to  the  enemy  of  your 
operations.  Count er i nt el 1 i gence  is  also  an  important  element  to 
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•ucc*«s  in  Lie.  Th*  history  of  th*  Vistnsm  War  ia  littarad  with 
•xaaplss  of  our  failur*  to  dony  tha  anamy  friandly  alamants  of 
inforsMtion.  Tha  HAU  C80C)  has  praparad  for  this  raquiremant  of 
incraasad  amphasis  on  intalliganca  and  counterintal liganca. 
Taa«s  hava  augaantad  tha  MAU  in  intalliganca  collaction,  analysis 
and  intarprating.  A  countar intalliganca  CCD  taam  has  bean  added 
to  tha  structure  to  assist  Cl  efforts.  Intarrogator/Translator 
Taaom  CITD  provide  assistance  in  collection  of  Humint.  All 
Marinas  are  trained  to  be  intelligence  gatherers  in  the  LIC 
arena. 

Air  Power.  Qur  new  high  tech  Jets  are  great  in  Air -Land 
Battle  in  Western  Europe,  but  in  LIC  they  may  not  be  as  useful. 
Mora  important  may  be  the  strategic  or  operational  lift 
capabilities  of  C--5  or  C-14i  aircraft.  The  primary  role  of 
aircraft  may  be  in  troop  movement,  resupply  and  r econnai ssance. 
The  MAU  CSOCl  can  be  augmented  with  AV— SB  Harriers,  and/or  KC-130 
tankers  for  long  range  refueling  operations.  Helicopters  have 
been  shown  to  be  extremely  vulnerable  to  innovations  in  surface 
to  air  missiles.  The  MAU  CSOC)  has  enhanced  its  helicopter  fleet 
with  better  navigational  equipment,  to  include  reduced  visibility 
vision  devices,  improved  detection  of  the  surface  to  air  threat 
and  air  to  air  defense  systems. 


The  Role  of  the  MAU  (500  in  Low  Intensity  Conflict 

Marine  Gunnery  Sergeant  Michael  Zurat  reemphasised  the 
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hlmtorlc  u«<»  of  th*  M*r-ln#  Corps  in  LIC.  H*  says  "first  to 


fight**  is  mor*  than  Just  a  ittotto.  Zurat  balievas  th©  Marina 
Corps  must  prapara  for  its  most  likaly  mission,  that  of  LIC 
oparations. 

Tha  MAU  <SOC)  is  a  capabla  forca  aval labia  for  rapid 
daploymant  and  amploymant  throughout  tha  world.  It  is  task 
organizad  and  can  ba  furthar  augmantad  or  rainforcad  basad  on  tha 
situation  and  mission.  As  a  saaHsasad  forca,  tha  MAU  CSOC) 
providas  many  uniqua  capabilitas.  Larga  land  basas  ara  not 
nacassary.  Oparations  may  ba  initiatad  from  over  tha  horizon. 
Withdrawal  of  Marina  forcas  is  rapid,  providing  low  visibility  of 
tha  forca. 

Tha  Marina  Corps  has  baan  this  nation's  historic 
axpaditionary  forca,  capabla  of  many  missions.  Usa  of  tha  MAU 
CSCCl  can  stand  as  a  datarrant  of  furthar  aggression  or  as  a 
preventive  measure  of  hostile  action.  It  is  a  viable  force  for 
usa  in  counterinsurgency  and  security  operations.** 

The  MAU  <SOC)  has  limited  applicability  in  Counter terror i sm 
operations.  They  are  not  a  specialized  force  for  "surgical 
operations".*"^  The  U.S.  has  more  highly  trained  forces  for  this 
type  of  mission,  such  as  Delta  Force.  Should  the  situation  be 
under  extreme  circumstances  and  other  specially  trained  forces 
are  not  available,  the  MAU  CSOC)  4s  prepared  to  attempt  hostage 
rescue.  The  MAU  <SOC)  is  capable  of  working  with  special 
operations  forces  in  supporting  hostage  rescue  and  have  unique 
abilities  in  assistance  of  this  mission.  Other  counterterror  ism 
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of»*r*tion«  much  mm  rmmctlvm  mtrlkmm  mud  rmldm  arm  within  the 
cmpmbility  of  thm  HAU  Mmrinm  Warrant  Officmr  Thonuis  Tomka 
bmlimvmm  that  with  thm  addition  of  a  Spacial  Raaction  Tmam  and  a 
Crimim  HanagaMmnt  Taau,  tha  MAU  (SOC>  can  have  a  viabla  forca  to 
rampond  to  tarrorimm.  Ha  landm  cradanca  to  tha  baliaf  that 
tarrorimm  im  tha  tactic  of  UU  Hit  by  damcribing  that  batwaan 
1982—1986  ovar  2S0  attackm  occurrad  on  U.S.  Dapartmant  of  Dafan^a 
parmonnal  and  aquipmant.^* 

Tha  USMC  and  tha  MAU  CSOC)  ara  tha  idaal  forca  to  fill  this 
nation’m  raquiramantm  for  paacatima  contingancy  rasponsa.  Tha 
forward  daployad  statusy  tha  high  stata  of  raadinass  and  tha  task 
organizad  capabilitiam  of  tha  MAU  CSOC)  provlda  tha  National 
Command  Authority  with  a  viabla  forcad  antry,  rapid  rasponsa 
capability  just  am  it  has  for  tha  past  vwo  hundrad  yaars.  From 
pmacatima  pramancat  powar  projaction  and  from  noncombatant 
avacuations  to  amphibious  raids  tha  MAU  CSOC)  is  organizad, 
trainad  and  aquippad  to  carry  out  tha  task. 

This  ands  tha  comparison  of  tha  capabilitias  of  tha  MAU 
CSOC)  and  tha  raquiramants  for  LIC  oparations.  Tha  final  chaptar 
will  summariza  tha  rasults  of  this  papar  and  offar 
racommandations  for  futura  study  of  this  topic. 
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CHAPTER  5 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Introduction 

In  this  final  chapter  we  will  review  the  results  of  the 
study,  examine  some  of  the  future  implications  of  the  role  of  the 
MAU  (SOO  in  LIC,  and  discuss  future  recommendations  for  study. 

Review  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  was  to  examine  the  capabilities 
of  the  newly  organized  MAU  CSOC)  and  compare  it  to  the 
requirements  for  operating  in  the  LIC  environment  to  determine 
the  role  of  the  MAU  CSOC)  in  LIC. 

MAU  C80C)  Capabilities.  Chapter  2  discussed  the  improved 
capabilities  of  the  MAU  CSOC)  and  its  organization,  mission  and 
functions.  The  MAU  has  been  relied  upon  many  times  in  the  past 
to  respond  on  behalf  of  this  nation’s  interests  around  the  globe. 
Likewise  the  enhanced  task  organization  of  the  MAU  CSOC)  is 
better  prepared  to  carry  out  that  mission  in  a  volatile 
environment . 

Low  Intensity  Conflict.  Chapter  3  examined  the  LIC 
environment  and  what  the  requirements  are  to  operate  in  LIC,  We 
discussed  LIC  in  terms  of  "operations  short  of  war",  as  "small 
wars"  and  as  separate  military  operations,  such  as  offense  and 
defense,  LIC  is  a  changing  situation  which  requires  flexibility 


and  clos*  axanination  in  each  circuinstance.  There  is  no  cookbook 
formula  for  LIC.  Although  many  disagree  on  what  constitutes  LIC, 
very  few  disagree  that  it  will  be  our  nKJst  likely  area  of 
involvement  over  the  next  twenty  years-  This  then,  is  the  reason 
for  the  need  to  prepare  for  our  involvement  in  LIC, 

Comparison  of  MAU  and  LIC-  In  Chapter  4,  the  two 
primary  topics  were  compared  and  the  resulting  role  of  the  MAU 
CSOCl  in  LIC  operations  was  discussed.  There  was  found  to  be  a 
historic  and  current  precedent  for  the  use  of  such  a  unit  as  the 
MAU  <SOC)  in  Peacekeeping  and  Peacetime  Contingency  operat i ons- 
Addi  tional  ly,  the  added  task  organization  of  the  MAU  CSOC)  has 
expanded  their  role  in  T^oreign  Internal  Defense  and  Terrorism 
Counteraction  operations. 


Conclusions  of  the  Study 

LIC  poses  unique  requirements  under  many  different 
circumstances  and  conditions.  It  requires  flexibility,  both 
politically  and  militarily.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  better  to 
lead  the  "attack"'  with  combat  service  support  units  as  opposed  to 
combat  units.  The  key  characteristic  is  one  of  people  and  not 
terrain.  We  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  entire  spectrum  of 
society  not  just  the  military.  P^oiitical,  social,  psychological 
and  economic  factors  must  be  dealt  with  from  the  squad  leader  all 
the  way  to  the  Commanding  General- 

The  MAU  <SOC)  offers  the  National  Command  Authority  and  the 


aoi  dl- 


Command or 


deployable. 


t  or 


eMployin*nt  in  L.IC  op*ra'tians.  TH»  •nH*nc<M»#nts  in  -a^uipsaent  and 
th#  axpandad  »tructura  and  organization  of  tha  MALI  CSOO 
it*  capabilitia*  in  tha  axacution  of  spacial  oparation^  in  tH«> 
Lie  anvironaant .  Although  liaitad  in  its  staying  th»>  ?^AC 

(80C>  is  a  valuabla  forca  for  rapid  rasponsa  until  it  can  bv> 
rainforcad  with  additional  Marina  Corps  or  othar 
This  '*salactiva  rapid  rain  fore  aslant"  capability  off^r*si 
flaxibility  and  %iiould  facilitata  th»  usa  of  t,  t  i  «sv' 

Prapositionad  Ships  in  rainforcing,  tha  MAO  <SCX;>  wi«sson.*  TVte 
MALI  CSOC)  is  wall  suitad  for  augmantation  and  aasily  tatik 
organizas  to  fit  tha  Mission. 

Tha  graatast  strangth  of  tha  MAU  CSOO  is  in  ik> 

paacatima  contingahey  oparations.  As  a  forward  d'3*pl cy<*^d  *of'cn, 
capabla  of  forcad  antry,  and  c^arafeing  fro«»  a  <s>ea  ba~n>d 
anvironmant,  tha  MAU  CSOO  is  abla  to  raspond  to  any  ni.Tbnr  of 
contingencias,  from  a  show  of  forca  to  an  an»phibiou«i  raid,  Thi' 
usa  of  tha  Marina  Corps  as  this  nation’s  quick  raaction  for 

tha  last  two  canturias  has  built  an  axpariancad  forca  with  a 
reputation  throughout  tha  world  for  its  ability  to  respond  to 
world  crises  involving  our  national  interests. 

Put  ure  Implications 

But  what  problems  are  facing  the  nation  in  the  use  of  this 
force?  Admiral  William  F.  McCauley  believes  that  the  reality  of 
the  number  of  "hot  spots"  occurring  simultaneously  in  several 
places  will  place  greater  demands  on  the  capabilities  of  cur 
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AnV'Mbiou*  R*«dy  Groups  CARS)  and  HAU  CSOO's-*  Th*r*  only 

two  MAU  <SaC>  units  dsploysd  at  a  tiaa,  ona  in  tha  Pacific  and 
o*.<»  in  the  At i ^tic/Tfsditarranaan  araas.  As  this  papar  is  baing 
writtan  thara  is  a  crisis  In  Panasst  tha  Parsian  Gulf  incidants 
continuaf  th%  Contras  ba^'tla  for  fraados  in  Micaraguay  tha  war 
tHJirns  on  batwaan  r»’an  and  Irco,  tha  Palastinians  protast  on  tha 
Wast  Bankf  tha  Viatnasaso  ara  occupying  Cambodia^  an  airlinar  and 
its  passangars  ara  hald  Ku!^ta^a  by  i.'rr«rists,  and  tha  North 
Koraans  contlnua  to  fan  tha  tarrorlvt  i»-  Asia. 

Ear  liar,  this  papar  discussad  tho  -growth  ,  c,  flict 
throughout  tha  Third  World.  Mou  will  wa  ba  '  e  bo  rs'&i  .  b!  r.j, 
tha  many  calls  for  our  assist anca7  Tha  Assistant  ^wn^ndrint  „ 

tha  Harina  Corps,  Qanaral  Thomas  P.  Morg4*n  addr  #seir».,, 
quastion  in  his  articla  "A  Look  To  Tha  Tutura."  Tl>r  Marina  Corp** 
has  a  difficult  tima  praparing  for  convantlonal  war  in  Europa  and 
at  the  sama  tima,  baing  prepared  for  LIC  andl  constabulary 
missions.  It  is  difficult  to  balance  the  two.  If  the  Marine 
Corps  is  to  prepare  for  LIC,  the  most  likely  mission,  the  Corps 
must  roorient  toward  MAU  and  MA8  size  operations  and  not  to  MAFs. 
MAUs  form  a  leading  edge  capability  to  act  early  and  "short  stop" 
a  crisis  before  larger  forces  are  necessary.  The  Marine  Corps 
must  be  able  to  deploy  rapidly,  project  power  at  a  point  of  our 
choosing  and  win.=* 

In  1940,  the  Marine  Corps  created  two  Raider  Battalions, 
The  mainstream  Marine  Corps  resisted  the  idea  of  an  "elite  within 
an  elite",  as  the  Marine  Corps  was  already  in  the  raiding 
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busin*s«i.'*  Just  as  in  UH  II,  soss  Harinss  today  resist  the  idea 
of  a  Special  Operations  Capable  HAU-  It  has  seen  such  names  as 
the  "Ninja  flAU",  in  defererK;e  to  the  black  uniforms  of  the  raid 
units.  But,  most  agree  that  the  flAU  CSCX^)  is  an  improvement  on 
our  standard  NAU,  in  that  the  improvement  is  the  ability  to 
respond  to  the  LlC  environment.  The  leadership  of  the  harin^ 
Corps  must  insure  that  the  NAU  CSOC>  is  employed  wxtHxn 
capabilities  and  not  misused,  as  %«ere  the  Raider  Battalions  if 
MW  II,  in  conventional  operations.  The  NAU  <S<X:)  Has  a  front 
seiric  fcT  'r.?.rtlc*friicic5‘  in  LlC  and  is  well  prepared  for  the 
battle. 

The  reces'fi-  Harine  Corra  focv. on  aKw:hani3t#fd  and 

maneuver  ii#ar  fare  has  ca«ight  the  eye  o?  flavin* a  who  are  war# 

of  -tfhf  pat^'t  history  the  harlne  Carps,  and  :t»  pArt^ t ipation  in 
Lie  operations.  In  1S60  Colorel  John  inolds  t\xsK  a  l>r;xi,iK  <,i.i 
"The  Cot  ps  2<'>  Years  rVoi;  and  fceU<^ve«  thdat  the  USHC  focus 

on  'Elurop'^  as  the  next  aati.le'ield  is  w^«3ng.  "hird  '*4orlei 
a',  1 1  be  ac  the  base  of  future  4r>%’olv'  rn^nt  of 
ti  ’M.'hc.i.t  h*?  r  e-st  '  th. '*5 

Ir>  '987,  'or  Paul  PleX  Shv.'i  ik^T  W;  th  C-Cl  I  cl  Ti  J  D 

that  the  Lv  ■  "7'S  hci'  tie*co{!Te  o^'er—saechanized.  further  T5t.3t'->5i 

that  the  problems  the  .S,  *ine  Co’"p;:i’  stilit/  deal  with  LIC 

lies  in  an  over  reliar.  oc  and  fi  epewer,  a  lack  cf 

knowledge  of  political,  social  and  '-renomic  environment  and  a 
shortage  of  tactics  and  do»:trine  '  c-per  at i 

proposes  solutions  to  these  problemst  th».  ■  ;  e  Corps  shoul  d 
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#xpand  it»  Foreign  Officer  prograM,  reduce  its  reliance  on 

firepower  end  increase  the  "people  pcneer"  as  v#a«  done  in  the 
Contained  Action  Platoon  progran  in  Vletneai.  Also,  a  shi  ft  to 
decentrel ized  training  and  a  reduction  in  large  unit  operations 
above  the  HAU  or  battalion  level  %#ould  better  prepare  the  Marine 
Corps  for  LlC,* 

The  Marine  Corps  appears  to  be  heading  in  the  right 
direction  in  respondir^  to  the  LIC  envircnsent.  The 
cossunts  and  esphasis  on  UXC  study  by  the  CosMeandant ,  General 
Qray,  the  change  of  the  nane  of  KAQTTs  fron  asphibitau^  t'> 
expeditionary  and  the  enhancesent  of  the  WAU  <SCCi  to  fc*>  better 
prepared  for  LIC  operations  are  all  signs  of  progress. 
as  highlighted  by  the  authors  above  there  are  still  sany  issuer* 
yet  to  be  resoved.  The  next  few  years  will  tell  the  dtreotion  of 
the  Marine  Corps  and  clarify  the  role  of  the  Corps  m  th«  !,  fC 
arena. 


Isna  „f.9c  ..f  mx  t  htr.J51^idY. 

There  are  three  prisary 

addr-»ns^d  in  this  section.  The  ft 
of  second  vi  1  1  diocMS 

all  forces  preparing  for  LIC  and 
examine  a  further  analysis  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Many 
in  operations  find  their  roots  in 
dealing  with  n^ilitary  i nvol vement 


reccwxBiendat  ions  that  will  be 
rst  Will  discuss  the  Depar tri»ept 
"»  IHe  t .s  1  n  1  n <.!  '‘dui-ii;  :■■■  o 

the  last  r econiKitendat  1  on  will 
Marine  Corps  role  in  LIC. 
problems  with  military  response 
the  "System.”  The  system  for 
in  LIC  begins  at  the  Depar  trnenfc 
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of  Dof«r»«^  CDOO>  and  viith  tha-  establishtsient  of  Assistant 

Socrotary  of  DofatMiio  for  Special  Oparations  and  LIC.  Does  this 

aaan  tHat  our  raaponaa  to  LIC  will  only  ba  through  special 

operations  forces?  A  currant  stuu:iy  at  the  JFK  School  of 
Qovernment  at  Harvard  University  has  developed  -several 
racoasendations  for  organization  and  eapioyaent  of  forces  in  the 
Lie  environiNmt.  One  of  their  recomaendations  is  to  orgainc^  «ind 
train  specific  forces  to  operate  In  LIC  and  they  belt  eve  these 
forces  should  be  Identified  in  the  Joint  Strategic  Capal?^  1 1 1 
Plan*  the  000  plan  for  the  eaployaent  of  forces,  If  ve  tc- 

be  prepared  to  fight  in  the  LIC  envlronaient  v#e  mxmK  h^ve  pr.;,v3^.r 

organization  to  deal  talth  the  intricacies  of  LIC,  Tufth  ^r  study 

and  exaaination  of  the  000  level  of  orgam^at  f -ir  IC 

operations  %#ould  assist  in  this  area. 

EiKicatton  aiMi  Training.  It  hes  been  said  eany  tlantes  that  we 

spend  too  such  tine  fighting  the  last  *wir,  Ue  aust  »ove  on  and 

prepare  for  the  most  likely  war,  Qur  pr  o  f  ess  t  on^l  edu-:  i  or» 
systenn  in  the  military  seriously  neglects  thir.  prep^rat>or»  for 
i nvol vement  in  LIC.  Turthereore,  a  key  factor  in  LIC,  combinetJ 
operations,  is  ignored.  In  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  Gf^ner-il 
Staff  Officer  College  there  is  a  paucity  of  instruction  <~n  How  to 
fight  in  the  combined  environment.  What  are  the  probl-rf  o,  the 
pit falls,  with  combined  operations^  Have  we  rever  fouqht  in  c 
combined  operation?  Do  we  expect  to  combat  LIC  on  our  c>wn?  We 
must  get  serious  about  LIC  and  stop  paying  lip  service  to  our 
most  likely  conflict.  Air  Land  Battle  is  a  great  concept  and 
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nak*s  for  great  discussions  for  World  War  III,  but  in  many 
Military  theorists'  Minds,  WJ  III  has  begun  and  the  battlefield 
is  Lie.  Future  study  of  our  Staff  College  and  War  College 
curriculum  could  deterMine  any  shortfalls  in  LIC  education. 

The  Role  of  the  Harine  Corps  in  LIC.  This  study  has  only 
introduced  the  Marine  Corps'  role  in  LIC.  ?luch  rmore  creative 
thinking  needs  to  be  done.  Should  all  Marine  Corps  forces  focu*?. 
on  LIC?  What  about  the  Mari  ne  Corps  mission  on  the  NATO  t\'orfch»irr. 
flank?  Another  area  for  analysis  could  be  the  long-term  use  of 
Marines  in  LIC.  The  Marine  Corps  Is  accust^^m♦d  to  ’’•ihort  and 
s%MKet'*  operations,  but  as  in  Vietnam,  some  LIC  operations  arc*  lor 
the  long-terM.  In  Malaya  the  British  spent  over  twenty  years  in 
a  counterinsurgency^  prograe.  Are  %#e  prepared  to  do  the 
Future  study  of  these  issues  could  establish  an  overall  stratlifgy 
of  the  Marine  Corps  in  preparing  for  "our  most  Likely  conflict”. 

There  are  many  more  questions  that  could  be  addressed.  The 
most  important  one  is  are  we  prepared  to  fight  in  the  Low 
Intensity  Conflict  environment'^ 
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